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DIVIDENDS 


Crown CORK & SEAL 
cy COMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared the Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of fifty-six and one-quarter cents 
($.56%) per share on the $2.25 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., payable on March 15, 
1941, to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 28, 1941. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
February 6, 1941. 


COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Seventy-Seventh Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1941, to stock- 
ho'ders of record February 21, 1941 at 
3P.M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 


Treasurer 


REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA. — Lifetime opportunity. 
Citrus grove. Grapefruit & Oranges. Buy for 
unexcelled homesite — investment—‘“hide-a-way.” 
Wonderful view, climate, health, Twenty minutes 
from Postoffice. 
Write: V. C. DWYER, Route 2 
BOX 17, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


FLORIDA 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA—2% acres fronting on 
Manatee River; 7 room house, 2 car garage; fine 
trees; good location; will sell for $7,500 which is 
less than half the original price. 

Also 42 acres on beautiful Palm Sola Bay; 
wonderful place for a gentleman farmer and fine 
place to live. P. O. Box 508, Shelton, Conn. 


GEORGIA 


SAFETY, PROFIT AND PLEASURE 
Can be had in this real southern plantation. 6000 
acres—1/3 in growing crops; 2/3 in growing tim- 
ber. Ante-bellum home more than 100 years old. 
Well stocked with ~~ Price $7.50 per acre. 
lf interested, wr 

F. L. GIBSON, THOMASVILLE, GEORGIA 


VERMONT 


FARMS, VILLAGE HOMES AND ACREAGE 
Gerald G. Walker, South Londonderry, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


A BARGAIN 
503 acres—300 tillable bottom land, etc. Blue grass 
grazing. Balance timber, well fenced and watered. 
room home, basement garage; stock barn, 
farm buildings; ideal cattle and stock farm, near 
Culpeper. $15,000. 
BENNETT REALTY CO., LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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How 


Shrewd Investors 
Prove Their 
Efficiency 
* Many thousands of these 
successful investors think 
and say that the easiest 
and cheapest way for them 
to keep posted on essential 
investment information is 
to utilize the countless 
aids supplied to them by 
the time-and-money-saving 

FINANCIAL WORLD. 

You cannot possibly invest 
a ten dollar bill now to 
better advantage than by 
placing your yearly sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Don’t delay and 
thereby miss many tre- 
mendous helps to your in- 


vestment success in this 
difficult period. 


* * * 


THIS 


coupon is 
your key to 
greater | 
investment 
success 
in 1941 


* * * 


WH AT are the characteristies of a 


successful investor today ? 


IRST of all, he avoids the negative and costly philosophy that it is futile to 
keep financially informed because the whole world is in such a turmoil. 


What he does realize is the necessity of keeping better informed than ever before 


on genuine investment values and on the underlying factors that determine what 
investment policy and program are best suited to the kaleidoscopic changes 


about him. 


The shrewd investor of 1941 thinks largely in terms of obtaining a reasonably 
safe income from his capital instead of seeking vainly for some magic key to quick 
speculative profits. 


WHY most investors fail to do better 


HE investor we have in mind is enough of a realist not to expect perfection 
. in his investment program; he does expect, and achieves, far greater success 
with his surplus funds than the majority of investors who simply drift—through 
fear, inertia or downright mental laziness. 
Such: an investor makes a point of getting from a reliable source the essential 
information he needs about business trends and leading corporations, so as to 
be able to arrive at sounder conclusions than would otherwise be possible. 
The successful investor today knows very well that he cannot hope to read the 
great mass of daily and weekly literature pertaining to business and investments, 
so he seeks a reliable organization to do this job for him and to give him the boiled- 


down results at a nominal cost. 


—This Coupon Is Your Key to Greater Investment Success in 1941— 


FINANCIAL WORLD 

21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for all the following: 
(a) An immediate survey of my 20 LISTED* securities 


(b) The next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 


(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings 
and statistical manual — ‘“‘Independent Appraisals of 
Listed Stocks’’ 


(d) The valuable privilege of obtaining confidential advice 
by letter as per your rules* 


(e) New list of 230 stocks on the ‘‘10-Year Dividend 
Honor Roll’’ (1931-1940) and list of ‘100 Companies 
In Relatively Good Tax Position’’ 


FOR EXTRA VALUE SPECIAL OFFERS: 
(0 Add $1.95 for large book of 1650 ‘“‘Factographs” (off the press November 15) 
00 Add 75 cents extra for $2 latest Bond Guide giving latest ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds 
(0 Add 50 cents extra for ‘A Complete 10-Year Record of Earnings and Dividends” 
00 Send $5 for a 6 months’ subscription including a survey of 10 of your listed securities 


*Note—Limited to securities listed on New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb. F19 
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THE OUTLOOK 
FOR 1941 EARNINGS? 


Higher costs and dislocations will impair profit margins; 
some industries will do well to equal 1940 results. But in 
the aggregate, large increases in volume should counter- 
balance these factors and in some instances heavy output 


will permit substantial gains. 


eneral Motors, du Pont, U. S. 

Rubber, United Gas Improve- 
ment, Owens-Illinois Glass, Detroit 
Edison—these and other prominent 
corporations report 1940 earnings 
which, despite large sales increases, 
show either relatively small earnings 
gains, or declines compared with 
1939. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


Although the sharp advances in 
profits made by the fully integrated 
steels and certain other divisions of 
heavy industry largely counterbalance 
the unfavorable impression created by 
recently issued reports and earnings 
estimates of enterprises which have 
been more seriously affected by new 
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taxes or other influences, the record 
of some of the widely publicized cor- 
porations naturally tends to raise 
questions as to the profit potentialities 
of American industry in 1941. 

This tendency is strengthened by 
clearly evident current trends which 
will inevitably work in the direction 
of lower profit margins this year. 
Operating costs are rising. Consider- 
ing the scope of the rise in production 
volume since March, 1940, the net 
advance in the average price level of 
industrial raw materials has been re- 
markably small. But labor costs have 
shown a sharp upward trend because 
of overtime payments necessitated by 
Federal laws, the demands of labor 
organizations and other factors. 


Finfoto 


Particularly in view of the Admin- 
istration’s labor policies, it seems to 
be a foregone conclusion that wages 
will consume a larger share of the 
sales dollar than in 1940. Demands 
for wage increases or other conces- 
sions greatly augmenting labor costs 
are being actively pressed in the steel, 
farm implement, railroad and numer- 
ous other industries. The Depart- 
ment of Labor claims that the number 
of strikes now in progress is small in 
relation to the prevailing level of 
business activity, but there is at least 
a possibility of a strike wave of 
epidemic proportions involving costly 
disruptions of production and dis- 
tribution. Furthermore, shortages of 
skilled labor in many important lines 
will necessitate the hiring of inexperi- 
enced workers which usually means 
an increase in operating costs. 


LABOR COSTS 


Cumulative increases in labor cost 
factors would eventually lead to 
compensating price advances for 
industrial products but there is little 
likelihood of any important offset of 
this nature in 1941. During the ma- 
jor part of the current year, at least, 
it appears that the Administration’s 
powers will be exercised successfully 
in restricting, if not forestalling, any 
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strong trend toward a generally high- 
er price level for manufactured goods. 
The fact that price levels for finished 
steel products have not been material- 
ly changed during the past year and 
the absence of any present indication 
of higher prices in this basic industry 
is significant. The implication is that 
higher rewards for labor will be 
mainly at the expense of corporate 
profits. 

The current year will unquestion- 
ably be characterized by a steadily 
increasing concentration of industrial 
effort upon national defense produc- 
tion. Executives of numerous im- 
portant corporations have declared 
that they regard the efforts of their 
companies to advance the defense 
program as a patriotic duty and that 
they expect to realize little or no 
profit from this type of work. In 
those industries which will have to 
curtail normal activity in large meas- 
ure in order to accommodate defense 
work, a more or less proportionate 
restriction of profit possibilities is 
indicated. And those concerns which 
have been reaping handsome profits 
on British orders will face a changed 
situation within a few months when 
this type of business is transferred to 
U. S. Government procurement agen- 
cies under the lease-lend bill. 

Since 1940 corporation reports 
which are coming to hand are notable 
mainly for their evidence of drastic 
increases in the ratio of taxes to 
operating profits and since the pros- 
pective rate of Federal expenditures 


INDUSTRY’S “SELF-CENSUS” 


ver at the general offices of the 

National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in New York City’s mid- 
town, special machinery is working 
at top speed as employes of America’s 
clearing house for Big Business 
tabulate returns of industry’s “self- 
census”. Initiated by the National 
Industrial Council (which is spon- 
sored by the NAM), and benefiting 
from the cooperation of thirty-eight 
state manufacturing associations, this 
survey began last January 19, when 
“Preparedness Through Production 
Week” marked the mailing of some 
30,000 questionnaires to as many 
business organizations. 

Now, the completed, six-page 
series of questions are pouring in. 
And as they are studied and classified, 
a gigantic, composite picture is taking 


will necessitate substantial increases 
in Government revenues, the current 
emphasis upon tax factors in earn- 
ings prospects is warranted. No one 
can predict with confidence the terms 
of the tax legislation which will apply 
to 1941 operations, but this much is 
certain: The tax burden will be 
materially increased. In the event 
that we should become involved as 
a direct participant in the war, the 
importance of this consideration in 
earnings estimates—as well as that of 
some of the other potentially adverse 
influences previously mentioned— 
would, of course, be greatly enhanced. 

No summation of the bearish fac- 
tors, actual or potential, would be 
complete without inclusion of another 
argument which, although debatable 
as a general proposition, has con- 
siderable force in certain divisions of 
manufacturing enterprise. Since cur- 
rent production volume, taken as a 
whole, is at record high levels, and 
many industries are operating at or 
close to capacity, how can there be 
any great scope for future expansion 
of operations and profit? 

All of these negative aspects of 
1941 economics deserve serious con- 
sideration, but one should guard 
against erroneous deductions and in- 
terpretations when relating these cir- 
cumstances to industry as a whole or 
to the situation in any one of its 
many branches. How easily miscon- 
ceptions may arise is illustrated by 
developing the point just made with 
respect to productive capacity. 


form—a picture of the country’s in- 
dustrial strength and defense produc- 
tion potentiality. Thus far, vast 
amounts of unused plant space and 
thousands of idle, or partly idle, tools 
and machinery have been disclosed. 
When the work is completed, results 
will be made available to defense 
officials at Washington for general 
and sub-contracting purposes. Re- 
gional and state manufacturing bodies 
will keep on file returns from their 
own areas ; consequently, where speed 
is essential, they will be in a position 
to turn immediately to a particular 
plant for a sub-contracting job. 

A feature of the survey to date is 
the willingness displayed by American 
industry to cooperate in the pre- 
paredness effort. For example: A 
welding machine company said, “We 


The machine tool, aircraft, chem- 
ical, steel and numerous other indus- 
tries are currently engaged in large 
scale plant expansions. Within a 
few months, much of this new plant 
will be ready for production. Ag- 
gregate manufacturing capacity by 
mid-year will be substantially larger 
than the average for 1940. Granting 
that operation of some of these new 
facilities will be on a higher cost basis 
than previously existing plant, the 
augmentation of productive capacity 
should permit the realization of larger 
aggregate profits. 

From another viewpoint, failure to 
recognize that the first quarter of 
1941 and the year as a whole will 
show important differences when 
compared with the last quarter of last 
year and the full year 1940, respect- 
ively, will lead to misinterpretations 
of the significance of operating rates 
(ratio of capacity) and other factors. 

Unless a policy of adding large 
amounts to tax reserves in order to 
anticipate increases under 1941 legis- 
lation should be adopted as a general 
practice, earnings for the first quarter 
of the current year should show 
material gains over the December 
quarter of 1940. Taking the steel 
industry as an illustration, the current 
rate of output is about five points 
higher than the rate at the beginning 
of the final quarter of last year. Op- 
erations at virtual capacity through- 
out the first quarter of 1941 will 
compare with a somewhat lower 

(Please turn to page 23) 


UNDER WAY 


will be pleased to cooperate with the 
Government at any time and at any- 
thing we may be able to do.” An 
owner of a chemical company wrote 
at the bottom of his form, “We could, 
in an emergency, go out of business 
and let our plant be used for some 
other purpose.” 

A large brick company stated it 
could make 50,000 more bricks a day 
exclusively for any construction pur- 
poses; a lumber manufacturer sent in 
blueprints of an idle plant ; a mattress 
maker said his work was similar to 
parachute construction and asked 
whether “something could be worked 
out along those lines.” Returns were 
not without their lighter side, as the 
peanut processor who said he could 
expand his business 50 per cent if 
national defense required it. 
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BARGAINS INCOMES 


Usual price-earnings ratios have disappeared in the case 
of most common stocks, despite prospects of a continuing 


high rate of business activity. 


But this situation has 


created extraordinary opportunities for investors pri- 


marily seeking incomes. 


ommon stocks which have paid 
C identical dividends in every year 
for a decade or more are extremely 
rare. Only five examples come 
readily to mind—Amerada, American 
Telephone, Duplan Silk, Hackensack 
Water and Sun Oil. Since prac- 
tically all other issues pay dividends 
which fluctuate in greater or less de- 
gree with the cyclical variations in 
earnings, investors interested pri- 
marily in a steady and reliable in- 
come return have usually found it 
wisest in ordinary times to concen- 
trate a major portion of their funds 
in fixed income bearing securities 
which could be counted on to main- 
tain interest or dividend payments 
under even the most adverse circum- 
stances. 


1929 EXAMPLE 


This has been particularly true 
during periods characterized by a 
high .level of business activity. At 
such times, the return available on 
common stocks tends to be low 
despite the generous level of dividend 
payments, due to the optimistic quota- 
tions for equity issues usually pre- 
vailing under such conditions. In 
August, 1929, for example, the av- 
erage yield on forty industrial bonds 
(computed by Moody's) was 1.91 
times as large as the return available 
on 200 common stocks (compiled by 
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the same source). At that time, the 
income available from a commitment 
in bonds was thus not only safer, but 
also much more generous than that 
which could be obtained from com- 
mon stocks. 

By 1932, the relative liberality of 
the returns offered by these two in- 
vestment media had been reversed. 
In May of that year, the average 
dividend rate on 600 common stocks 
was only $1.48 a share against $2.94 
a share in August, 1929; and bond 
yields had risen in the meantime from 
5.34 per cent to 7.55 per cent, but 
equity prices had declined to so great 
an extent that bonds afforded a re- 
turn only 0.71 times as large as that 
offered by common stocks. 

Similar comparisons can be made 
between common and preferred 
stocks. Twenty high grade non- 
callable industrial preferred issues 
sold on a yield basis of nearly five 
per cent at their 1929 high prices 
while junior equities, having been 
bid up to more inflated levels, were 
returning only 2.8 per cent. During 
the next three years, the price decline 
suffered by preferred stocks increased 
the yield on this form of investment 
to slightly over seven per cent, but 
at the 1932 low the average income 
which could be obtained from com- 
mon shares was 10.7 per cent 

According to the precedents set 
during previous business booms—of 


which 1929 is only one example out 
of a number which could be cited in 
this connection — industrial bonds 
should be considerably more attrac- 
tive for income purposes at present 
than common stocks. That this is not 
the case is even more noteworthy in 
view of the fact that average dividend 
rates today are considerably below 
those prevailing in 1929. In Decem- 
ber of last year (the latest month for 
which the data have been computed ) 
the average dividend common stock 
was paying its holders an annual rate 
of $1.91 a share, against $3.03 a 
share late in 1929. 


Last December stock yields aver- 
aged 5.7 per cent, the industrial bond 
yield average was 2.93 per cent. 
Bonds were thus only slightly more 
than half as attractive on an income 
basis than stocks—an even more un- 
favorable relationship, from the bond- 
holder’s standpoint, than that prevail- 
ing in 1932. And high grade non- 
callable industrial preferred stocks, 
offering a return less than one per 
cent larger than that obtainable from 
industrial bonds, were also at a de- 
cided disadvantage as compared with 
common stocks. 


The record low yields on fixed in- 
come bearing securities do not, of 
course, reflect any fundamental im- 
provement in the investment caliber 
of such issues over the past decade; 
they are rather a result of the decline 
in interest rates engineered by the 
New Deal in order to permit deficit 
financing at low cost. As long as in- 
terest rates remain at present sub- 
normal levels, high grade bonds and 
preferred stocks will continue to offer 
less than their customary degree of 
attraction for income-minded in- 
vestors. And when the trend is re- 
versed, the prices of good quality 
fixed income bearing securities will 
suffer heavily. 


TAX THREAT? 


A number of factors have combined 
to keep quotations for junior shares 
so low that even at present relatively 
conservative dividend rates their 
yields are very generous. Among 
these factors may be mentioned the 
virtual assurance of a further increase 
in taxes this year, the uncertainty 
regarding the outcome of the war in 
Europe, and the general realization 
that business faces a sweeping read- 
justment period upon completion of 
the. defense program, or at the end 
of hostilities. 

There are, of course, a number of 
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instances of common stocks whose 
high yields can be ascribed not only 
to general market influences but also 
to special adverse circumstances af- 
fecting these issues individually. And 
there are a number of equities repre- 
senting industries noted for consis- 
tently profitable operations and 
uninterrupted dividend payments— 
the food and utility groups, for ex- 
ample—which are not only vulnerable 
to higher normal income taxes, but 
have been subjected to a narrowing 
of profit margins over the past few 
years. 

Even so, a number of examples can 
be cited of stocks with good records 
and prospects which currently sell on 
an exceptionally favorable yield basis. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry offers a return 
of 8.3 per cent at present prices, 
although the company set a new post- 
depression earnings record in the last 
half of 1940 (and has paid dividends 
each year since 1926). Union Pacific 
yields 7.5 per cent; not since 1924, 


until recent months, has this stock 
been available on so attractive a basis, 
except during the depression years 
1931-33 and 1938. American Brake 
Shoe, with a six per cent yield, 
Chesapeake & Ohio (7.9 per cent), 
First National Stores (6.1 per cent), 
Norfolk & Western (7.3 per cent) 
and Pillsbury Flour (7.3 per cent) 
are other sound issues whose attrac- 
tion on an income basis is currently 
greater than normal. 

Dividends paid by the majority of 
well-situated enterprises should be 
maintained at the present levels, or 
even at higher rates, as long as the 
stimulation of business activity by the 
defense program remains in force. 
Thus, the principal objection to com- 
mon stocks as income producers—the 
instability of their dividend payments 
—will not possess its customary im- 
portance over the intermediate future. 

The many uncertainties in the in- 
vestment outlook may well continue 
to exert a sufficiently potent influence 


on stock prices to offset, at least, in 
part, the favorable influence of the 
current and prospective high level of 


corporate earnings. This does not 
favor those who are interested pri- 
marily in capital enhancement, but it 
is a “break” for investors seeking 
income. For such individuals, bonds 
and high grade preferred stocks cur- 
rently offer returns so small as to 
make them uninteresting. Were it 
not for the restrictive effect of the 
war, the prospect of higher taxes, and 
other unfavorable factors, stock prices 
would now be at considerably higher 
levels and high yields would be avail- 
able only on rather speculative secur- 
ities. As it is, numerous thoroughly 
sound common stocks currently offer 
attractive returns, and investors ap- 
pear quite justified in giving more 
than the customary amount of con- 
sideration to common stocks for 
income purposes. (A list of equities 
suitable for such requirements will be 
presented in an early issue.) 


B. BOND INTEREST PROSPECTS 


Large May 1 payments indicated for re- 


funding mortgage bonds. 


But holders of 


debenture 414s will have to wait until 1942. 


Bed the debt readjustment plan 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, proposed in August, 1938, and 
made effective in 1939 with the aid 
of the Chandler Act, substantial 
amounts of contingent interest have 
accrued on several of this road’s bond 
issues, notably the refunding and gen- 
eral mortgage 5s and 6s. The road 
enjoyed a gratifying traffic and earn- 
ings increases in 1940, the manage- 
ment estimating net income available 
for charges at $35.8 million, which 
compares with $30.1 million in 1939. 

After deductions for fixed charges 
and the annual appropriation for the 


capital fund (used for additions and 
betterments to properties) under the 
terms of the plan, about $13 million 
of 1940 earnings will be available for 
payment of “secured contingent in- 
terest.” The latter totals about $7.1 
million annually, indicating that these 
requirements, which might be called 
preferred contingent interest, were 
covered more than 1.8 times. 

The schedule in the tabulation be- 
low of priorities in the allocation of 
interest payments under the readjust- 
ment plan should help to clarify the 
terms “secured contingent interest,” 
“unsecured contingent interest” and 


PRIORITIES IN ALLOCATION OF 
B. & Os INTEREST PAYMENTS 


Secured Unsecured 
Contingent Contingent 
Fixed Interest Interest 


BOND: Interest (Maximum) (Maximum) 
Baltimore & Ohio first 4s, 1948.................. 4% 
Baltimore & Ohio first 5s, 1948................... 4 yt 1% 
B&O. P., & W: wok. ext: 4a, 1951........ 4 
Baltimore & Ohio ext. sec. 4s, 1944............... 4 
B. & O. Southwestern Div. first 5s, 1950.......... 3% ane 1% 
B. & O. Tol.-Cinn. Div. first & ref. 4s, 1959.. 4 ad ore 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh cons. 4%, 1957... 3 1y% 

Cinn., Indpls. & West. first 5s, 1965.............- 3 2 
Baltimore & Ohio ref. & gen. 5s, 1995, 1996, 2000.. 1 4 
Baltimore & Ohio ref. & Gen. 6s, 1995 1% 44% 
Baltimore & Ohio conv. deb. 4% 


other factors determining the pay- 
ments on the various bond issues in 
any year. 

“Available net income” is deter- 
mined after deduction of fixed charg- 
es ; consequently, all of the fixed inter- 
est shown in the tabulation (also fixed 
charges on RFC notes and several 
small B. & O. system liens not in- 
cluded above) must be paid before 
any consideration may be given to 
contingent interest. The first claim 
upon available net income is a capital 
fund. In the discretion of the board 
of directors, amounts not exceeding 
2% per cent of total railway operat- 
ing revenues may be set aside for the 
capital fund in each year. Then the 
remaining available net income is ap- 
plied pro rata to the payment of con- 
tingent interest on the refunding and 
general mortgage bonds, the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh consolidated 
44s and the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western 5s. These claims con- 
stitute secured contingent interest. 

Secured contingent interest is cu- 
mulative, and all accumulations must 
be paid off before any consideration 
may be given to unsecured contingent 
interest—1 per cent on the B. & O. 
first 5s, 114 per cent on the South- 
western Division first 5s, and all of 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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THE CASE TESTS 
INTEGRATION POLICIES 


Tentative rulings on integration indicate drastic application 
of the “death sentence” unless interpretation of the P. U. Act 
can be changed as a result of SEC hearings or litigation. 


ince the commissioners of the SEC 

have made abundantly clear their 
conviction that national defense con- 
siderations not only do not afford any 
good reason for postponing integra- 
tion proceedings under the Public 
Utility Act but emphasize “the 
urgency of reaching prompt deci- 
sions as to these matters,” the Com- 
mission’s interpretation of Section 11 
(simplification of holding company 
systems) will doubtless become a 
matter of increasing importance to 
utility investors over the next few 
months. A fairly comprehensive in- 
terpretation of provisions of the Act 
covering integration and corporate 
simplification has recently appeared 
in the form of “tentative conclusions” 
with respect to the properties owned 
by United Gas Improvement, one of 
the oldest public utility holding com- 
panies. 


PROPERTIES CONCENTRATED 


U.G.I. formerly owned many wide- 
ly scattered properties but disposed 
of most of the holdings in territories 
‘remote from its two main service 
areas—the Philadelphia industrial 
district and the State of Connecticut 
—between 1920 and 1931. It has re- 
tained some relatively minor invest- 
ments in utility properties located in 
Arizona, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
New York, Tennessee and elsewhere, 
largely because conditions in recent 
years have not been propitious for the 
furtherance of its own voluntary in- 
tegration program. But the bulk of 
its interests is concentrated in a tri- 
state area (Pennsylvania-Delaware- 
Maryland), with Philadelphia as its 
nucleus, comprising over 3,000 square 
miles; in the Connecticut group— 
Connecticut Light & Power, Connec- 
ticut Railway & Lighting, New 
Haven Gas Light and substantial 
minority investments in several other 
important Connecticut utility proper- 
ties; and in its large holdings of 
Public Service of New Jersey stock. 
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Thus U.G.I. controls at least two 
integrated utility systems within the 
meaning of the P. U. Act. Consider- 
able distance separates the Connecti- 
cut group from the tri-state proper- 
ties, but under a liberal interpretation 
of Section 11 (b), it would appear 
feasible to permit the retention of both 
without unduly stretching the author- 
ity vested in the SEC. 

Section 11 states that the opera- 
tions of a holding company shall be 
limited to a single integrated public 
utility system, with the proviso that 
one or more additional integrated 
systems may be retained if the SEC 
finds that “(A) Each of such addi- 
tional systems cannot be operated as 
an independent system without the 
loss of substantial economies which 
can be secured by the retention of 
control by such holding company ; 
(B) All of such additional systems 
are located in one state, or in adjoin- 
ing states; (C) The continued com- 
bination of such systems under the 
control of such holding company is 
not so large (considering the state of 
the art and the area or region af- 
fected) as to impair the advantages 
of localized management, efficient 
operation: or the effectiveness of regu- 
lation.” 

Since, under Clause A or Clause 
C, the Commission has a rather wide 
field for the exercise of discretion and 
judgment, executives of holding com- 
panies owning two or more integrated 
systems have had some grounds for 
hope that divestment orders would 
not be issued, especially if the record 
shows evidence of efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. Such hopes ap- 
pear to have been quashed by the 
SEC’s application of the P. U. Act to 
U.G.I. 

Granting that the conclusions in 
the U.G.I. report are “tentative” and 
“subject to such argument as may be 
presented later,” the fact that the 
Commission expressly and unani- 
mously held that the Act “means that 


a holding company may not control 
several different integrated systems in 
several different parts of the country” 
suggests little possibility of reversal. 
Furthermore’ the statement in the of- 
ficial comment accompanying the re- 
port that the industry “will know 
definitely that the geographic ques- 
tion must be settled first, and that 
unless additional systems can be jus- 
tified on geographic grounds, they 
cannot be retained,” appears rather 
impressive and seems to carry a ring 
of finality. 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS 


Although Clause B, which sets up 
geographical standards, is more def- 
inite than Clauses A and C, it is sub- 
ject to two interpretations, of which 
the SEC has chosen the more restric- 
tive in it U.G.I. report. In effect, the 
SEC holds that “additional systems” 
cannot spread through a chain of 
(successively) adjoining states, but 
must be in states adjoining the ter- 
ritory of the “primary” system. 
Thus, if the Commission decided that 
properties within the borders of 
Pennsylvania constituted the primary 
system’ approval of retention of ad- 
ditional systems could be considered 
only if they were located in New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Delaware or Maryland. Since Phila- 
delphia Electric is by far the most 
important property controlled by 
U.G.I., retention of the Connecticut 
properties is obviously ruled out un- 
der this interpretation. 

The “single integrated public util- 
ity system” in this case is not limited 
to properties within the borders of 
one state. The primary system may 
cross the lines of adjoining states if 
it constitutes a reasonably compact 
unit within a natural trade area or 
industrial district. Thus’ the SEC’s 
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opinion holds that U.G.I. should be 
restricted to the control of the electric 
generating plants, transmission lines 
and distributing facilities, in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and adjoining 
areas in Delaware and Maryland of 
the following companies: Philadel- 
phia Electric, Chester County Light 
& Power, Delaware Power & Light, 
Philadelphia Hydro-Electric, Phila- 
delphia Electric Power, Susquehanna 
Power, Conowingo Power, Southern 
Pennsylvania Power, Deepwater 
Light & Power and Deepwater Op- 
erating Company. Other “incidental” 
properties which may be retained 
include the steam facilities of Phila- 
delphia Electric, Wayne Steam Heat 
and Philadelphia Steam Company. 


1940 REPORTS 


fter the passage of the Second 

1940 Revenue Act THE FINAN- 
c1AL Wor-Lp published estimates of 
how these new levies would affect 
earnings of some 700 leading common 
stocks. With official statements now 
beginning to appear, these estimates 
can be verified, and a series of tabu- 
lations will be compiled, with com- 
ments, to show the effects of the 1940 
tax legislation upon individual situa- 
tions and industrial groups. These 
studies will also permit some deduc- 
tions as to the results of the further 
tightening of the tax screws which 
appears unavoidable in the course of 
financing our defense program. 

The accompanying tabulation com- 
prises 15 companies which have re- 
cently reported 1940 earnings. All 
had larger sales last year in compari- 
son with 1939. With four exceptions 
they were able to translate these gains 
in a higher net per share. But reflec- 
ting individual developments and cir- 


On the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that the controlled gas properties in 
the same area (operated by the same 
corporations as the electric properties 
in several cases) and also in other 
parts of Pennsylvania—Allentown- 
Bethlehem Gas, Harrisburg Gas’ Leb- 
anon Valley Gas, etc—would be ex- 
cluded, on the basis of Clauses A and 
C. The SEC did _ not indicate 
whether these properties, considered 
as a group, would constitute a single 
integrated system. The important 
point is that gas properties, even 
though located in the same compact 
geographical area (or adjoining 
areas) as the electric properties of 
a holding company’ must be consid- 
ered separately. (A similar ruling 


was recently made with respect to 
Columbia Gas & Electric.) If this 
viewpoint is sustained, some rather 
formidable divestment problems will 
be presented to holding companies 
which have large interests in both 
gas and electric facilities. 

The Commission also held that 
Erie County Electric and Luzerne 
County Gas & Electric should not be 
retained (the former under the stand- 
ards of Clauses A and C; the latter 
under Clause A). Since Erie County 
is in the extreme northwestern part 
of the state and the properties are sit- 
uated at a considerable distance from 
other U.G.I. subsidiaries, it may logi- 
cally be argued that this unit should 

(Please turn to page 27) 


SHOW EFFECTS OF TAXES 


cumstances, wide divergencies are to 
be noted among the different com- 
panies, and the tax problem has be- 
come so important that practically all 
companies devote much more than 
the usual space to this factor in their 
annual reports. 

A typical representative of “big 
business,” with tremendous potenti- 
alities, is du Pont. Despite a gain in 
sales of 20 percent, net per share was 
down 7 per cent. Chief reasons for 
this were higher raw material and 
labor costs, the setting up of a $10 
million contingency reserve—and, of 
course, the new taxes. Without that 
special reserve net per share would 
have increased 5.7 per cent. Total 
taxes levied against du Pont for 1940 
were equivalent to 65 per cent of 
earnings available for dividends, 
against 24 per cent for 1939 and only 
9 per cent for 1925. 

As to the effects of the new taxes 
upon venture capital, the du Pont 


management stated in the annual re- 
port that “in case of already estab- 
lished successful industrial concerns 
from which a major proportion of im- 
portant new developments must natu- 
rally be expected, the incentive for 
risking safe liquid capital in new 
undertakings of uncertain success has 
been reduced to 38 cents on the dol- 
lar of the profits these ventures may 
earn. This 38 per cent ratio holds 
generally true whether the past-aver- 
age-earnings or the return-on-invest- 
ment basis for determining the tax be 
adopted.” 

Another company with a tax in- 
crease almost equal to total per share 
earnings is more or less typical of 
a group of outstanding war benefi- 
ciaries, namely Warner & Swasey, 
which last year paid more in taxes 
than it earned in 1939. Nevertheless, 
net per share was up 81 per cent. 

Mathieson Alkali’s last year gain 


(Please turn to page 29) 


EFFECTS OF 1940 TAXES UPON EARNINGS 


COMPANY: Total Federal Taxes Tax Increase 
1939 1940 Total Per Share 

Amer. Brake Shoe........... $390,000 $850,000 $460,000 $0.60 
Catalin Corp. of America..... 34,895 66,683 31,788 0.59 
Caterpillar Tractor ........-. 1,619,999 4,137,593 2,517,594 1.34 
Commercial Credit .......... 1,381,752 2,852,077 1,470,325 0.79 
du Pont de Nemours........ 14,050,000 47,437,000 33,387,000 3.02 
a 160,161 420,925 260,764 0.55 
312,802 432,967 120,165 0.21 
Mathieson Alkali ........... 190,310 529,628 339,318 0.41 
McCrory Stores ............ 359,189 578,688 219,499 0.22 
Mohawk Carpet ............ 479,000 900,000 421,000 0.77 
Nobiitt-Searks 242,790 635,834 393,044 1.65 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke... 435,463 1,059,556 624,093 0.95 
Sutherland Paper .........-- 143,137 314,118 170,981 0.60 
Warner & Swasey.........-. 387,220 3,713,703 3,326,483 4.12 
Woolworth (F.W.) ......- -- 4.200,000 6,600,000 2,400,000 0.25 


*Total Receivables bought. 


Change in 1940 


Reported Earnings per Share net Sales over 1939 
1940 


1939 


2.39 3.49 +28% 
0.31 0.33 + 4 
2.89 4.16 +25 
4.01 4.23 *435.2 
7.70 7.23 +20 
1.12 2.16 + 1.2 
2.83 2.82 +17.9 
1.12 1.72 +13.3 
1.95 2.05 +7 
3.29 2.91 + 1.1 
4.23 4.66 +59 
4.13 4.63 + 4.6 
2.52 2.84 +21 
2.32 4.20 +106 
3.02 2.48 + 5.2 
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W ashington is today a city of wild 
confusion. This is the impres- 
sion created in the mind of an 
experienced observer visiting the cap- 
itol and talking with officials of high 
and low degree, with government 
employes, with active newspapermen, 
with businessmen on visits to gov- 
ernment departments and with men 
in the hotel lobbies and in the streets. 

This confusion is evident from the 
testimony at Congressional committee 
hearings on the Lease-Lend Bill re- 
vealing sharp differences of opinion 
as to the extent of the President’s 
powers in the bill and our involve- 
ment in the war; the amount of aid 
which may actually be extended to 
Great Britain and the other countries 
fighting the so-called “aggressor na- 
tions”, both in money and materials ; 
and the all important question as to 
whether eventually we may be ex- 
pected or asked to supply ships and 
men and take actual part in the 
conflict. 


WAR AHEAD? 


The numerous amendments that 
have been proposed to the Bill ap- 
parently are designed to clear up 
some of these uncertainties but, curi- 
ously, some of the proposed amend- 
ments seek to restrict powers which 
Administration forces contend the 
President already has under existing 
statutes and Constitutional authority. 
Regardless of how the Bill is 
amended, the man in the street feels 
that we already are in the war in 
everything “except the shooting and 
bombing.” There is a feeling in 
many quarters that if and when it 
suits Hitler’s purpose or is to his 
advantage, the United States will be 
classed by him as an enemy of the 
Axis Powers. 

In our own defense efforts, the 
same confusion exists. Billions of 
dollars in contracts have been 
awarded, and government officials 
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are pressing for speedy deliveries. 
Public statements reporting progress 
are being made by officials of govern- 
ment bureaus, but privately one hears 
reports of lagging production, “‘bot- 


tlenecks” and unexpected delays. 
Some of these are, of course, inevita- 
ble in a sudden and gigantic shifting 
from a peacetime to a_ wartime 
economy. Up to a few weeks ago 
not more than 100,000 men had been 
inducted into military service under 
the Selective Service Act, or less than 
half the number originally scheduled 
for that date by the War Department, 
but Army officials still insist that 
600,000 trainees will be under arms 
by July 1. If this goal is reached, a 
considerable stepping-up in our 
present effort will be necessary. 
Despite official efforts to minimize 
labor disturbances in key defense 
industries, the situation is neverthe- 
less believed to be a source of grave 
concern. President Roosevelt’s an- 
nounced desire to “maintain social 
gains” undoubtedly has encouraged 
organized labor in pressing its de- 
mands for higher wages, shorter 
hours and improved working condi- 
tions. To date the situation has been 
kept fairly well in hand, due largely 
to the concessions made by business 
men and manufacturers, but in some 
industries, where increased productive 
efforts are necessary, the situation is 
approaching a point where labor will 
have to give ground if maximum 
efficiency is to be obtained. The 
vicious circle of rising prices, which 
invariably accompanies a wartime 
economy, has been held in check so 
far by the power of government pub- 
licity and threats of prosecution under 
existing laws but here again the 
question of rising costs raises doubts 
as to the ultimate success of the Gov- 
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ernment’s plan of price stabilization. 

Expansion of the use of govern- 
ment authority is being withheld 
pending consideration of the Lease- 
Lend Bill but once this is out of the 
way, one may look for increasing 
government curbs on private business 
with the emphasis on “guns’’ rather 
than “butter”. Sharp readjustments 
will be necessary in order that defense 
works may have the right of way, 
and the feeling persists that com- 
mandeering of some plants may be 
necessary. 


RESTRICTIONS COMING 


While no official comment is avail- 
able at this time, privately one hears 
talk in Washington that production 
of certain lines of consumers goods, 
such as private passenger auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios and 
other luxury products, may be drast- 
ically restricted. Doubts are even 
expressed in some quarters that any 
new models of automobiles will be 
forthcoming next year, other than a 
few minor changes which do not re- 
quire extensive tooling, due to the 
heavy defense demands on the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

The Treasury Department, which 
already has asked that the tax-exempt 
feature of government bonds be 
eliminated in all future issues, is 
nevertheless said to be in a quandary 
as to what types of bonds to offer to 
small investors. Intensive sales cam- 
paigns, based on patriotic grounds, 
undoubtedly will be inaugurated, 
once a program has been decided 
upon. So far as taxes are concerned, 
one gets the impression that they will 
be bigger and bigger, but what the 
cellar .of exemptions and the ceiling 
of rates will be, no one will even 
venture a guess. 
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Ratings are from THE FiNANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 
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“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1941 


- Bath Iron Works C+ 


Speculative commitments in shares 
may be retained, at current levels of 
about 23 (paid 75 cents in 1940). 
With 30-odd vessels now on the 
books, this Maine shipbuilder will be 
busy right through 1943. As things 
now stand, it is believed that deliver- 
ies will reach something of a peak in 
1942. The year 1940 turned out to 
be Bath’s most profitable since organ- 
ization in 1927. With respect to 1941 
prospects, higher tax and material 


costs appear inevitable. (Also FW, 
Apr. 24, ’40.) 
Fairbanks, Morse B 


At prevailing levels, around 39, 
shares are suitable for retention in 
diversified lists (paid $3 in 1940). 
Based on business at hand, together 
with prospects over the months to 
come, some sources are estimating 
billings of around $35 million in 1941. 
Even granting a higher tax bill in the 
current year, it is believed that Fair- 
banks, Morse could earn roughly $5 a 
share on this volume. Company is an 
outstanding unit in the manufacture 
of Diesel and other internal combus- 
tion engines used in a wide variety of 
fields. (Also FW, April 10, ’40.) 


General Railway Signal C 
Speculative potentialities warrant 
retention of shares, now around 14 
(paid 50 cents last year). With rail- 
road traffic on the increase, carriers 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


© insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 
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may be expected to step up purchases 
of signalling equipment. In the case 
of this company, this is reflected in 
the fact that substantial orders for in- 
stallations have been received since 
the year began. In addition to rail- 
way business, volume this year will be 
aided by armament orders; recently 
company contracted to machine 105 
mm. shells for the U. S. Government. 
(Also FW, Dec. 4, ’40.) 


General Tire C+ 
Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be continued; approx. 
price, 12 (declared 50 cents so far 
this year). Starting the first month 
of its current fiscal year by reporting 
the highest December sales on record, 
General is understood to have main- 
tained volume at a high level in Janu- 
ary. Biggest factor in the showing 
is a heavy demand for truck tires. 
According to company officials, how- 
ever, current low prices are prevent- 
ing commensurate gains in net in- 
come. General Tire’s business is con- 
centrated in the relatively stable re- 


placement market. (Also FW, Jan. 
29, 41). 
Gobel (Adolf) D+ 


Stock should be avoided pending a 
convincing demonstration of ability to 
report satisfactory results; current 
levels, around 2. Under the new 
management, this company has man- 
aged to show some progress thus far 
in the current fiscal year. It is a fair 


WORLD WAR HITS 
WOOLWORTH NET 


question, however, whether company 
will be able to overcome its competi- 
tive disadvantage —a result of the 
local character of its business. Finan- 
cial condition, moreover, is not par- 
ticularly impressive. 


Goodrich C+ 

Recently quoted at 13, stock is suit- 
able for retention as a speculation in 
the tire and rubber industry (paid 50 
cents in 1940). With motor car out- 
put running at sustained high levels, 
sales of this unit are benefiting from 
high rate of demand for original 
equipment tires. Meanwhile, mechan- 
ical goods items are turning in good 
sales gains. At the equivalent of $3.10 
per share, net last year was generally 
above expectations. A more liberal 
dividend policy may be seen in 1941. 
Prevailing low price-earnings ratios 
of most tire company equities reflect 
dangers that spread of military activi- 
ties to the Dutch-owned rubber pro- 
ducing areas would cut off raw mate- 
rial supplies. (Also FW, Sept. 25, 


40.) 
Heyden Chemical A 


Retention of shares is warranted as 
along range commitment in the chem- 
ical industry; approx. price on the 
N. Y. Curb, 70 (paid $2 in 1940). 
Thus far in the current year, sales are 
said to be running about even with 
the like 1940 rate. Prices, meanwhile, 
have not shown any major change 
either way. This established manu- 


Mars laid a heavy hand on Woolworth 
last year. Although sales hit a new high, 
earnings equal to $2.48 a share were the 


lowest since 1932. Factors in the decline were lower exchange rates, 
higher foreign and domestic taxes, and failure to include undistributed 
earnings of the British subsidiary in the financial statement for 1940. 
With consumer incomes rising, sales prospects for 1941 appear satis- 
factory. But while the conflict abroad continues, trend toward higher taxes 
and restricted foreign revenues is likely to be extended. 
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facturer of medicinals and industrial 
chemicals extended its progress last 
year. Despite relatively heavy “ex- 
cess” profits liability, net earnings are 
understood to have attained a new 
maximum. Previous peak was in 
1939, at the equivalent of $5.99 a 
share. 


Kroger Grocery B 

Present positions in shares, re- 
cently quoted at 26, should be contin- 
ued (paid $2 in 1940). Net of $2.51 
last year, contrasted with $3.02 in 
1939, was below most expectations. 
Official explanation for the decline 
was, first, the increase in number of 
employes necessary to handle larger 
volume; second, lower gross due to 
lower prices (in keeping with the gen- 
eral industry trend). With outlets 
well placed to capitalize on rising con- 
sumer incomes incident to defense 
employment, Kroeger’s outlook for 


1941 is reasonably favorable. (Also 
FW, Jan. 15.) 
Remington Rand C+ 


Retention of shares is warranted as 
a speculation in the office equipment 
group; recent price, 8% (paid 80 
cents in 1940). Sales of this well 
known maker of office appliances are 
currently running well ahead of like 
1940 levels. A feature of operations 
at this time is further progress toward 
obtaining a larger share of Latin 
American business. Remington Rand 
is now working on defense orders and 
as 1941 moves on, a rather broad list 
of war items is likely to be manufac- 
tured. These include leak-proof gaso- 
line tanks, bomb fuses, and _ bullet- 
proof armor. (Also FW, Aug. 7, 


Standard Brands C+ 

Principal attraction of shares is for 
income; recent levels, around 6% 
(yield on ann. div. of 40 cents, 6.1% ; 
paid 10 cents extra this year). Thus 
far in the March quarter, sales are 
understood to be exceeding the rate 
experienced a year ago. With re- 
spect to profits, they should at least 
equal the 17 cents a share shown a 
year ago. It is doubtful, at this time, 
whether they will approach the 23 
cents a share shown in the final 1940 
period. Company is fully prepared 
to cooperate with the baking industry 
in meeting new government standards 


for “enriching” white bread. (Also 
FW, Nov. 27, ’40.) 
Superheater C+ 


Prospects for continued improvement 
warrant retention of stock, recently 
quoted at 18 (ann. div., 50 cents; 
paid 90 cents extra in 1940). Aside 
from railroad, utility and general 
industrial demand, sales to shipbuild- 
ers are expected to boost volume by a 
good margin this year. A factor in 
this expectation is Combustion En- 
gineering Company, 74 per cent 
owned affiliate. This unit will prob- 
ably build a good deal of marine 
equipment. Combustion’s earnings 
this year should be the best since its 
acquisition by Superheater in 1933. 
(Also FW, Aug. 21, ’40.) 


Symington-Gould C 

Present positions in shares may be 
maintained, strictly as a speculation. 
Approx. prices: with warrants, 6% ; 
ex-warrants, 6 (paid 25 cents last 
year). Actual railroad backlog at this 
time may be somewhat lower than a 
year ago. But prospects for this type 


of business are bright and substantial 
new contracts are likely to be seen. 
As things now stand, company is be- 
lieved to have enough orders on hand 
to insure operations at roughly 80 
per cent of capacity for at least three 


more months. Symington has a 
moderate amount of defense work on 
hand and is in line for more. 


U. S. Rubber C+ 

Though obviously speculative, ex- 
isting holdings of stock may be con- 
tinued ; recent price, 20. Riding the 
favorable industrial tide, U. S. Rub- 
ber reported sales of roughly $229 
million last year—the second best 
since organization. At some $11.4 
million (equal to $3.58 a share), 
earnings were among the highest in 
company history. Next board meet- 
ing of the company is scheduled for 
March 5. At that time, it is under- 
stood, directors will consider the ad- 
visability of declaring a dividend on 
the common stock. (Also FW, Aug. 
21, *40.) 


Ward Baking, pfd. C+ 

Better speculative opportunities are 
available elsewhere, at current levels 
of about 15. This major bread unit 
continued its unimpressive record of 
the past decade by reporting a loss 
for 1940. Sales, incidentally, were 
somewhat more than in 1935, when 
the company showed a profit of $3.97 
a share on the senior issue. Com- 
pany’s annual meeting takes place on 
February 27. While certain sources 
report that some sort of a plan to 
clear preferred arrears (which totaled 
$38 a share at the 1940 year-end) 
will be seen at that time, this is not 
officially confirmed. 
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WINNIE IS 
NO WHINER 


“Dear old Winnie.” 
“Give it to ‘im, Win- 
nie.” In such affec- 
tionate phrases does the man on the 
sidewalks of London, or wherever 
Winston Churchill puts in an appear- 
ance, address him. So I may be par- 
doned when I address myself to this 
man of outstanding courage and say 
that Winnie is no whiner. In the 
midst of the most gigantic and critical 
stage of his Empire’s destiny his heart 
does not fail him, there is no lesion in 
his courage and no doubt as to ulti- 
mate victory. 

The struggle undoubtedly will be 
heart-grueling, the sufferings and sac- 
rifices appalling, but when it is over 
it will not be the British Empire 
whose proud feathers will trail in the 
dust of defeat, but those of the arro- 
gant and boastful pyromaniac who 
now rules Germany. 

The inspiring example of confi- 
dence and belief in the strength of his 
people that Winston Churchill ex- 
hibits whenever he addresses the Em- 
pire on the progress of the war should 
shame some Americans, who appear 
to tremble in their shoes from fear 
that the English cannot win, and feel 
that for that reason nothing is to be 
gained by coming to her assistance. 
They think, further, that if we take 
this step we cannot avoid going to 
war ourselves. 

They are doing the whining, not 
Winston Churchill, who of all men is 
where he smells the gunpowder, while 
they are not even within earshot of 
any shelling. Probably his assurances 
that England is not in need of an ex- 
peditionary force of our, as he calls 
them “brave men,” this year, next 
year or any other year that he can 
foresee, will reassure these timid 
souls that they can help, and far short 
of war. All he asks is to give him the 
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tools and he will finish the job of re- 
moving from the face of Europe its 
greatest menace. 


ALL FOR So far as aid to Britain 
ONE is concerned there is no 

discordant note between 
the President, his once fair haired 
boy Joseph P. Kennedy, or Wendell 
L. Willkie—who as they would say 
in England represented the loyal op- 
position in the last election and staged 
the toughest race Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has had in the three times he has 
run. It is only in the method of pro- 
viding such assistance where differ- 
ences have developed, and then only 
in a minor degree. 

Whereas the President seeks the 
power of quick initiative, which isola- 
tionists contend would brew the un- 
trammeled authority of a dictator, 
Willkie would grant them with such 
modification that would not compel 
Congress to abdicate. Kennedy 
pleads for a less drastic course but 
one that would not deprive England 
from obtaining all we can give with- 
out impairment of our own defenses. 
Even Senator Taft, who has no love 
for his political opponents, has gone 
so far as to say he would not oppose 
Congress granting Great Britain a 
loan, with or without collateral. 

Yet it is just as well that the Lease- 
Lend Bill be fully debated, for then 
the people will know whether its 
terminology should be moderated or 
passed in the form it has been sub- 
mitted to Congress. Its objective 
has met with such universal approval 
from the people as well as from out- 
standing public men that it plainly in- 
forms the Dictators that the great 
majority of Americans are as one in 
this all-important aim: to aid Great 
Britain to the utmost. 


LAMONT’S 
REALISM— 


If there is any man who 
is in a better position 
to gauge the outcome of 
the Battle of Britain than Thomas W. 
Lamont, of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Company, he would be hard to find. 
Lamont was through the thick of the 
last World’s War—knew its great 
problems intimately and was_thor- 
oughly familiar with the stout heart 
of the English. 

He is not at all doubtful about how 
it will all end this time. While he 
recognizes that heavy blows must be 
dealt before victory becomes certain, 
his far reaching vision tells him as a 
practical man that in the end it will 
rest with the nation in possession of 
the greatest resources. 

In the first two years of the last 
World War the future looked as 
dark for the allied powers as it sup- 
posedly does now. Germany then 
seemed almost unconquerable, but it 
was not long afterwards when signs 
began to appear that the well-equipped 
German machine was cracking under 
the impact of vastly greater material 
and financial resources, and this he 
anticipates will recur again. 

Napoleon was right when he de- 
clared an army travels on its belly; 
hence it is up to us to keep this vital 
organ of Great Britain well supplied, 
and in urging this attitude upon us 
Lamont is only thinking of speeding 
up the process of a gradual disintegra- 
of the Axis powers. 


KEYNES 
OPINES 


Bomb and fire dam- 
is only one per cent 
of the assessed value 
of British real estate. This is the 
opinion expressed by J. Maynard 
Keynes, who estimates that recon- 
struction could be accomplished in one 
year’s work by the building industry, 
without nationalization of the land. 
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U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 
UNDER WAR IMPACT 


While quantitatively last year was the best since 1929, 
qualitatively revolutionary changes were registered. 
Present trends will continue for the duration, but end 
of hostilities will bring serious problems. 


he Department of Commerce has 
the 1940 foreign 
trade experience of this country in 
the following statement: “The ex- 
port trade of the United States for 
the past year was valued at $4 billion, 
an increase of over 27 per cent over 
the preceding year, and the highest 
value recorded since 1929. The gen- 
eral imports of the United States ex- 
ceeded $2.6 billion, an increase of 13 
per cent over 1929, The net export 
balance of merchandise for the year 
approximated $1.4 billion.”’ 


BEST CUSTOMER? 


While from a purely mercantilistic 
point of view this may be considered 
an excellent result, analysis of the 
figures reveals a picture of contrasts 
and paradoxes. As was to be ex- 
pected after the war developments 
during the earlier part of 1940, the 
bulk (64 per cent) of our exports 
went to the British Empire, while our 
trade with Axis-dominated and Brit- 
ish-blockaded Europe receded to a 
mere trickle. This shift was accom- 
panied by expanding exports to South 
America where American goods con- 


tinue to replace merchandise former- 
ly obtained from Europe. 


As shown in the tabulation, the 
largest export gains were registered 
in war matériel and products needed 
by the British armament industries 
with firearms and ammunition record- 
ing an advance of 1,184 per cent over 
1939. Important changes in other 
groups can also be traced to the ef- 
fects of the war, as for instance coal 
exports, which gained because of re- 
duced English competition. The drop 
in shipments of petroleum and petro- 
leum products is due chiefly to thé 
loss of the European continental mar- 
ket. 


In sharp contrast to developments 
during the first World War, exports 
of agricultural products declined dras- 
tically. During the second half of last 
year the volume of our agricultural 
exports reached the lowest level since 
1869. Chief reason for this is of 
course the practical closing of the con- 
tinental European markets and Eng- 
land’s policy of buying agricultural 
products from members of the Em- 
pire in order to conserve dollar ex- 
change. 


GREAT BRITAIN TOOK 64 
PER CENT OF U. S. EXPORTS 


The picture of our imports last 
year shows a nation rearming and 
preparing to become a large arsenal 
for others. Widest advances were 
registered in agricultural and mineral 
products of strategic value such as 
rubber, wool, vegetable oils, tin, cop- 
per, nickel and ferro alloys. Where 
losses were recorded, they also can 
be attributed to the effects of the war. 
This was responsible for the reduc- 
tion in imports from Europe of chem- 


(Please turn to page 31) 


FOREIGN TRADE TRENDS IN 1940 COMPARED WITH 1939 


1939 


Exports: 


Agricultural Products (total) 


Tobacco (unmanufactured ) 
Packinghouse products ...... 54.8 
Grains and preparations...... 99.5 
Cotton (unmanufactured) ... 243.0 
Non-Agricultural Products 

2,468.3 
Firearms and ammunition... .. 5.0 
Iron & steel mill products..... 235.7 
Paper and manufactures...... 31.7 
Nonferrous metals........... 151.9 
Iron & steel advanced mifrs.... 49.8 
Chemicals & related items... 162.8 
66.7 
Rubber and manufactures..... 39.4 
Cotton mfrs., incl. yarn....... 68.3 
Automobiles, parts, etc........ 253.7 
Petroleum and products...... 385.1 
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(In millions of dollars) 


Gain or 


939 Gain or 
Loss % Imports dn of % 
$516.9 — 21.1 Agricultural Products (total) $1,117.8  $1,285.3 + 149 
35.5 — 57.3 re 178.1 317.7 + 784 
44.0 — 43.1 ee eee 49.6 84.6 + 70.6 
35.9 — 345 Vegetable oils ............... 51.0 57.0 + 118 
76.4 — 232 Hides and skins.............. 47.1 50.2 + 6.6 
213.7 — 121 120.9 125.0 + 3.4 
139. 126.8 — 91) 
3,417.8 + 385 2 
64.2 11,1840 Packinghouse products ....... 27.9 18.2 34.8 
311.8 + 164.7 Non-Agricultural Products 
516.0 + 118.9 Sa skncuaeedicadwasees 1,158.3 1,254.9 + 83 
66.4 + 1094 Ferro-alloys, ores and metals. . 21.4 40.3 + 883 
212.1 + 39.6 70.6 128.3 + 81.7 
68.4 + 37.3 Copper, incl. ore & mfrs....... 44.2 73.5 + 66.3 
221.9 + 363 Petroleum and products...... 43.5 70.1 + 61.1 
670.8 + 33.6 Furs and manufactures....... 55.5 798 + 438 
87.2 + 30.7 Nickel and alloys............ 24.9 35.2 + 41.5 
44.4 + 12.7 Paper and manufactures...... 126.8 132.6 + 46 
75.9 + 11.1 Paper base stocks............ 88.4 75.4 — 148 
254.3 + 02 Cotton mfrs., incl. yarns..... 39.6 30.8 — 222 
310.2 — 194 Chemicals & related items..... 79.5 58.3 — 267 
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HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part —General Conclusions and Suggestions 


f the readers of this series of 

articles keep at least two things 
in mind, then the writers will feel 
that they have indeed performed 
a worthy service: First, there is no 
perfect investment medium; second, 
there is no simple solution to invest- 
ment problems. 

What would the “perfect” invest- 
ment medium be like? The first 
thing that occurs, perhaps, is that its 
dollar value should not fall below the 
purchase price. Practically speaking, 
we know that such a thing is impos- 
sible to guarantee as far as stocks and 
bonds are concerned. What about 
annuities—principal remains intact 
there, doesn’t it? Yes. But that’s 
only part of the story. 


“PERFECT” INVESTMENT? 


As brought out in the discussion 
on that subject (FW, Dec. 18, 40), 
annuities make the basic assumption 
that the general price level will be 
relatively stable over a long period 
of years. As such, annuities con- 
stitute an inflexible contract. Mani- 
festly, if the price level goes down, 
the annuitant benefits. But if it goes 
up (as appears likely from this 
point), the annuitant suffers, for the 
value of his income declines in terms 
of goods and services, i.e., purchasing 
power. 

There is much more to consider 
with respect to the suitability of in- 
vestment media. Safety is one point, 
income is another. These two are of 
surpassing importance. But then 
there are such things as marketabil- 
ity; tax status; and position with re- 
spect to technological developments, 
legislation, etc. This recitation of 
“ffs” and “buts” could go on and on. 
Suffice it to say that some securities 
happen to be well situated with re- 
spect to the more important of these 
at a given time. But none is perfect. 

Reverting to our second generaliza- 
tion, that there is no simple solution 
to investment problems, consider your 
own situation. Surely, if you are the 
“average” investor, yours has not 
been an enviable position over the 
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past- decade or more. It is often 
brought out that having funds to in- 
vest is one thing, while investing 
them safely and profitably is another. 
How well the widow or retired in- 
dividual knows that this is so! 

Consider the following case: You 
have $100,000 available, which you 
plan to invest “ultra-conservatively”’, 
and need at least $5,000 annually to 
meet all living requirements. Logic 
tells you to place your money in U. S. 
Government bonds. But you won’t 
get 5 per cent from that source. 
Not by a long shot! You will be 
doing well, as a matter of fact, if you 
realize half that rate, or $2,500 per 
annum. Well then, perhaps prime 
corporation bonds will do the trick. 
They will afford a generally better 
return, true. But you will still be a 
very long distance from that $5,000- 
per-year goal. 

However, even assuming that you 
are satisfied with $2,500 a year, your 
troubles haven’t ended. It is one of 
the paradoxes of today’s investment 
world, that the highest quality issues 
are not necessarily the safest. This 
was discussed at length in Part III 
of the current series (FW, Nov. 27, 

Briefly, gilt-edged securities are 
“money” risks, rather than “credit” 
risks. Which means that their prices 
are dominated by fluctuations in the 
demand for, and supply of, money. 
Over the past several years, because 
the demand for money has been small 
when set against total supply (and 
because of artificial control over the 
nation’s credit system), money rates 
have declined to historic low levels. 


COMING ARTICLES 
Selecting Income Stocks 


at Bargain Prices 


Movies Overcoming 
Most Handicaps? 


But there are good reasons to expect 
that a turn in this trend is at hand. 
And when this takes place, prices of 
highest grade securities are slated to 
fall—for it is in that way only that 
their yields will reflect consequently 
higher interest rates. 

Complicated, isn’t it? And yet, 
that is only one of the difficulties 
faced by the widow or retired in- 
dividual today when he or she at- 
tempts to provide for the future. 
Admitting, then, that “there is no 
simple solution to investment prob- 
lems,” what can be done? The four- 
teen installments comprising this 
series (which began on November 13, 
1940) have tried to supply the 
answer. 


GOOD YIELDS 


Results can be judged by reviewing 
the seven chapters presenting as many 
retirement portfolios. These embrace 
sums as low as $10,000 and as high 
as $200,000. Annual returns range 
from 4.86 per cent to 5.68 per cent, 
or, in dollar equivalents, from $568 
to almost $10,000 a year. These 
comparatively liberal yields were 
achieved by applying investment rules 
to fit today’s unprecedented condi- 
tions. Those prevailing in the decade 
of the ’twenties and prior to World 
War I were revised realistically. 
They depart importantly from aca- 
demic concepts prevailing in the past 
—and even from several of those that 
hold sway at the present time. Never- 
theless, the seven lists afford every 
reasonable assurance of safety of 
principal and continuity of income. 

As a parting thought, it is repeated 
that no portfolio, regardless of how 
soundly conceived, can be considered 
a permanent program. Constantly 
changing economic factors must be 
recognized, must be given their due 
weight, and programs adjusted ac- 
cordingly. Otherwise, results are 
bound to be unsatisfactory. In other 
words, today, more than ever before, 
it is fundamental to remember that 
“the price of investment success is 
eternal vigilance.” 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Reactionary market phase carried further on fears of a shift 
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of military conflict to the Balkans. But trading volume remains 
subnormal, with little stock coming out on the decline. 


Business activity holding steady, awaiting plant expansion. 


ON A VOLUME of only 420,000 shares, stock prices 
on Tuesday declined to the lowest levels seen since 
last summer, and following the mid-week holiday 
respite the downward trend was resumed. Seekers 
for the reasons for the decline must look elsewhere 
than at the business picture, which as a market 
influence has again given way to developments 
overseas. And although the threat of an attempt 
to invade England has by no means disappeared, 
growing tension in the Balkans and the fear that a 
German drive through Bulgaria is imminent have 
been responsible for tipping the market scales 
over to the selling side. Such a military campaign 
would doubtless further increase the state of jit- 
ters from which the stock market has been suffering, 
but it would seem that the price declines already 
witnessed go a long way in discounting the actual 
development itself. 


HERE AT home, the pace of general business ac- 
tivity, although remaining at an abnormally high 
level, has recently been unable to add significantly 
to its past gains. As a matter of fact, estimates 
are that the Federal Reserve Board's index of in- 
dustrial production for the current month will show 
a one-point drop from the January figure of 137. 
Although a drop, if it does occur, will merely re- 
flect seasonal adjustments in the compilation of this 
index, it also will furnish additional evidence that the 
productive capacity of the country must be further 
expanded before a resumption of the upward move- 
ment is seen. This expansion is of course rapidly 
underway, and every current indication is that the 
aggregate volume of business in the second half of 
this year will materially exceed that of the present 
six-month period. 


AS PREVIOUSLY pointed out, corporate earnings 
reports currently being published show that the in- 
dustrial field last year realized profits (after all 
taxes) of 25 to 30 per cent ahead of 1939. But 
furthermore, an examination of the individual state- 
ments shows that the gains were fairly widely dif- 


fused, with industrial companies enjoying increases 
outnumbering those reporting declines by about 
two-to-one. In the railroad field, the showing is even 
better, with a ratio of more than three-to-one. (In 
the case of the public utilities, the numbers of in- 
creases and decreases are about evenly divided.) 
As explained elsewhere, (page 3), further earnings 
gains appear to be in clear prospect this year for 
most companies, despite the new tax increases that 
seem sure to be voted by this session of Congress. 


ALTHOUGH REPORTS are that there shortly will 
be introduced a bill modifying some of the relief 
provisions of the present excess profits tax, it is 
unlikely that any fundamental changes will be made 
in the tax legislation until well in the spring, after 
the March I5 returns are studied. And this of 
course to some degree will add to the other un- 
certainties under which the stock market is laboring. 


AT NO TIME do all stocks move in unison, and in 
situations like the present, diverse trends among 
individual issues are even more marked than usual. 
Nevertheless, it is of more than passing significance 
that in recent trading sessions, when the “averages” 
were dropping comparatively sharply, new highs for 
the year were being made by numerous medium 
and better grade preferred stocks, reflecting under- 
lying investment demand. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS provide no basis for 
change in investment policy. The action of the stock 
market itself strongly suggests that the corrective 
movement from last November's highs has not yet 
been completed, although a turning point may be 
fairly close at hand. But until a bottom has been 
made, there will be little incentive to add specu- 
lative issues to one's portfolio. Holdings of the bet- 
ter situated income stocks should be maintained, 
together with a backlog of medium grade bonds 
and preferreds. 


—Written February 13; Richard J. Anderson 
(15) 
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FEAR OVERHANGING RUBBER: While rela- 
tively sharp sales gains have been the rule in recent 
months, and although earnings statements currently 
being published show only small recessions from 
1939 results, the shares of leading tire and rubber 
companies are selling at extremely low price-earn- 


ings ratios. Goodrich, for instance, is currently 
quoted around 13, which is only 4.2 times last 
year's earnings of $3.10 per share. U.S. Rubber's 
recent prices have been around 20, or about 5.6 
times 1940 earnings of $3.58 per share. Principal 
market depressant has been the fear that military 
activities might shift to the East Indies and result in 
cutting off the industry's supplies of crude rubber. 
In recent months not only have the manufacturers 
themselves been building up their supplies, but the 
U. S. Government also has accumulated a stock 
of some 150,000 tons of this material. Cur- 
rently, holdings in this country are sufficient for 
about five months’ peacetime requirements; in ad- 
dition to which, synthetic productive facilities are 
being rapidly expanded. Further progress in ac- 
quiring an emergency reserve of crude, together 
with any growing probability of maintenance of the 
status quo around the Malay archipelago, would 
doubtless find the tire company shares regaining 
market favor. 


CIGARETTE COMPANY PERFORMANCE: 
Statements of results of leading cigarette com- 
panies for last year reflect the lower leaf tobacco 
costs which entered into operations in 1940. Loril- 
lard, for instance, increased its sales only about one 
per cent, and taxes rose around 50 per cent. Yet 
per share earnings for the year ($1.69) were un- 
changed from 1939 figures. Liggett & Myers’ sales 
were up around 5!/, per cent, but taxes rose 70 
per cent; nevertheless, per share earnings dropped 
only || cents, to $6.02. R. J. Reynolds’ sales in- 
crease was 5!/> per cent, also, with taxes up 44 per 
cent. Final result was $2.55 per share, vs. $2.56 a 
year ago. This industry generally uses a three-year 
leaf cost method of accounting, and while the price 
of flue cured tobacco last year advanced it was 
lower than in 1937. On the basis of 1940's quo- 
tations, it is estimated that leaf purchased in the 
1938-1940 three-year period averaged more than a 
cent a pound lower than that of the 1937-1939 
years. Consequently the cigarette companies this 
year will operate on an even lower cost basis than 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


that of 1940, and savings thus effected will go a 
significant distance in offsetting whatever further 
tax increases are to be enacted by the present 
session of Congress. 


CREDIT USE EXPANDING UNSEASON- 
ALLY: Despite the fact that the usual seasonal 
pattern in the trend of business loans is downward 
through January, Federal Reserve member bank 
statements so far this year have been reflecting a 
continuance of the sharp upturn in such loans that 
persisted throughout the latter half of 1940. Each 
of the five January statements showed gains in the 
commercial, industrial and agricultural loan total, 
and a further jump of $48 million was disclosed by 
the figures for the week ended February 5. These 
loans now stand $810 million above year-ago levels, 
a significant part of this increase doubtless result- 
ing from activities in connection with the defense 
program. The reporting banks in the IOI cities 
covered by these figures now have outstanding 
loans and investments totalling nearly $26.2 billion, 
a rise of about 13 per cent from the same date last 
year. Although interest rates have not yet risen 
greatly, this more extensive use of bank credit 
should materially improve the 1941 earnings show- 
ing of the institutions. 


STEEL EXPORTS SET RECORD: Last year's 
foreign shipments of steel and iron were almost 25 
per cent in excess of those for the previous record 
year, 1917. Exports of steel products (excluding 
pig iron, ferro-alloys, etc.) amounted to 7,056,292 
gross tons, against 2,223,368 tons in 1939 and the 
recent peak of 2,600,740 tons in 1937. Statistics 
on 1940 production of finished steel (as distin- 
guished from ingots) will not be published for sev- 
eral months, but the figure will probably prove to 
have been approximately 48 million net tons, or 43 
million gross tons. On this basis, exports repre- 
sented an outlet for more than 16 per cent of the 
steel industry's total 1940 production, the largest 
proportion since 1919 at least, and perhaps a new 
record. Semi-finished steel accounted for 36 per 
cent of the total, shipments of this item rising to 
more than 2.5 million tons against 215,750 tons for 
1939. The product in next greatest demand was 
sheets, with plates, merchant bars, structural shapes, 
tin plate and pipe following in that order. Tin 
plate exports started out well, but the year's high 
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of 64,301 tons was registered in January and a 
fairly steady decline took place thereafter until 
November shipments were only 13,809 tons. Pig 
iron exports at 555,471 tons failed by a consider- 
able margin to equal the 1937 total of 782,436 
tons. 


EQUIPMENT BUYING CONTINUING: Fol- 
lowing a lean half-year, the railway equipment 
manufacturers last June began to experience a 
pickup in orders placed. Because of the time re- 
quired to complete work of this type, 1940 earnings 
statements are not reflecting the full benefit of the 
improvement that developed in the later months of 
the year. However, much of the business then 
placed, will actually be delivered this year, and 
will make itself felt in 1941 earnings figures. Orders 
reported by Railway Age show that demand is con- 
tinuing at a satisfactory rate. January saw a total 
of 78 locomotives ordered, vs. 50 in the same 
month last year. Orders for freight cars came to 
14,118, vs. 479. The month's total of 130 passen- 
ger cars was the best seen since early in 1937, and 
compared with only four for January, 1940. Be- 
cause of the relatively heavy invested capital posi- 
tion of most manufacturers in this field, excess 
profits taxes have not yet hit here as hard as they 
have in other directions where earnings have risen 
sharply above the levels of recent years. 


COPPER SUPPLY STILL TIGHT: The Metals 
Reserve Company, RFC subsidiary, has purchased 
another 100,000 tons of Latin-American copper. 
Allocation of the latest purchase was made as fol- 
lows: Anaconda, 58,000 tons; Kennecott, 29,000 
tons; American Metal (as agent for Cerro de 
Pasco), 10,000 tons and Phelps Dodge, 3,000 tons. 
This division is practically the same as that for the 
first purchase, Phelps Dodge's allotment being cut 
2,000 tons and the difference being split between 
Anaconda and Kennecott. The 200,000 tons of 
foreign copper will be shipped at the rate of 25.,- 
000 tons a month from March through October, 
inclusive. A committee has been named to appor- 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardiess of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 
Market Call 

Issue: Price Price Yield 

Food Machinery 4!/2% 


cum. conv. pfd... 106 4.2%, 


but the lion's share will doubtless go to companies 
with defense contracts. These two purchases have 
relieved the tight supply situation somewhat, but 
fabricators are still clamoring for copper and sales 
are holding at high levels. 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 
Auto Output—Continues at record-breaking rate. 


Building Industry—Construction estimates for 1941 
revised upward. 


NEUTRAL: 


Lease-Lend Bill—Passes House: Senate committee 
hearings end. 


Priorities—Revised system may be outlined soon; 
stricter controls in prospect. 


NEGATIVE: 


Balkans—England severs diplomatic relations with 
Rumania. 


Farm Equipment Industry—Operations hit by labor 


tion this metal among "'needy'’ domestic consumers, _ difficulties. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchaserecommendations made from time to time by THE FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which will appear each week in the columns of the magazine. 


The selections in this department are based upon studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal, 


FOR INCOME: Recent Current all. 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, '73.. 100 5.00% Not 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4'/2s, 2003 100 4.50 105 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 1031, 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 44/45, '70.. 93 4.83 
Remington Rand deb. 4!/4s, 1956 104 4.08 105 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 107 3.73 106 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 76 5.26 Not 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 42s, '52 98 4.59 102!/, 
Pere Marquette Ist 5s, '56....... 75 6.67 105 
United Drug. deb. 5s, 53....... 87 5.74 104 
Walworth Ist 4s, '55............ 79 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 95 631% 110 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex-war.) 43 5.23 48\/, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 6% cum. 104 5.76 105 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 97 4.63 107 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum. 82 4.87 Not 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum............ 77 + 649 100 
Chic. Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv.... 40 7.50 55 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 59 5.93 100 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum. cl. "A" 104 6.73 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 51% cum. 94 5.85 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The p-imary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


—Earnings—— 
sTOCKs 
Adams-Millis .......... 21 $1.00 4.7% $3.54 b$1.56 
Amer. Machine & Fdry. 13 0.80 6.1 0.95 b0.64 
Best & Company....... 29 92.00 69 £3.42 £3.63 
Borden Company...... 20 1.40 7.0 1.81 0.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 91 5.00 5.6 = Baca 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 41 3.00 7.3 3.48 $4.16 
Corn Products ........ 46 3.00 65 3.32 cl.89 
First National Stores.... 40 2.50 6.2 h3.34 ~=—b 1.57 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more 
restricted than in the selection of the “Business Cycle" group. 


—Earnings—— 
STOCKS Die “Yield 1935, W940" 
24 J$i.35 5.6% $1.90 
Louisville Gas & E. "A" 18 1.50 8.3 2.33 1$2.44 
Melville Shoe ......... 30 2.00 6.6 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ....... 37. 3.00 8.1 3.60 $3.13 
Standard Brands ...... 6 0.50 8.3 0.51 $0.71 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 32 2.25 7.0 2.53 cl.88 
Union Pacific R. R. .... 79 6.00 7.6 6.74 $5.15 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. t—Year to Dec, 31, 1940. 4—Including extras. 
b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—1!2 months to Jan. 31, 1940 and 1941. h—Fiscal year to Mar. 31, 1940. s—II months to 


Nov. 30. z—!2 months to Nov. 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


In the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising 
markets, stocks of the business cycle type are logically more 
susceptible to price declines in periods of general market 
weakness. Issues in this group will not resist the trend when 
virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


1940 —Earnings—— 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 31 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe...... 34 2.10 2.39 93.49 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 27 ...  hD3.40 bDO0.32 
American Cyanamid "B"... 34 $0.60 2.07 .61 


Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 30 1.50 1.54 c2.18 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.... 22 1.00 0.95 $1.49 


Bethlehem Steel ......... 80 5.00 5.75 14.04 
21 2.25 1.09 2.17 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 28 2.20 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents ...... 10 0.25 0.61 c0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 25 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd... 38 nes 0.79 75.97 
Freeport Sulphur ......... 36 2.00 2.76 3.81 
General Amer. Transport.. 52 3.00 3.11 c3.24 
Glidden Company ....... 14 1.00 ki.70 ki.56 


warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified 
portfolios. The price changes which have occurred since orig- 
inal purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among 
the individual issues. Consequently, subscribers should con- 
sult our inquiry department before making initial purchases. 


1940 —Earnings—— 
STOCKS 
Gt. Northern Rwy. pfd.... 24 $0.50 $3.48 $4.09 
Kennecott Copper ....... 33 2.75 {3.14 = ¢b2.29 
Lima Locomotive ......... 26 DO0.54 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 27 1.50 1.12 J1.72 
May Dept. Stores........ 49 3.00 23.50 b1.20 
McCrory Stores .......... 14 1.25 1.95 2.00 
National Acme .......... 19 1.00 1.16 c4.18 
New York Air Brake...... 38 3.00 2.89 c5.11 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 23 1.50 2.43 $2.96 
8 0.25 1.11 b0.69 
Standard Oil (N. J.)..... 34 1.75 3.27 ee 
7 1.31 0.21 
Thompson Products ....... 30 1.75 3.90 5.09 


Timken Roller Bearing.... 44 3.50 3.02 2.87 


t+—Before depletion. {t—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. S—Year ended Dec. 31, 1940. b— 
Half-year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. h—Fiscal years to April 30, 1939 and 1940, k—Fiscal years to Oct. 31, 1939 and 
1940. r—I2 months to Nov. 30. s—I! months to Nov. 30. z—Fiscal year to Jan. 31, 1940. 
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— FINANCIAL WORLD 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


WALL STREET continued in a state of high tension 


last week, and stocks resumed their slide. Further 
testimony on the lease-lend legislation reiterated the 
grave situation in Europe and threw the market into a 
fright. This was most noticeable on Tuesday. As news 
tickers printed the substance of Mr. Willkie’s remarks 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a wave 
of selling hit the list and prices fell fractions to as much 
as two points. The intervening holiday did not seem 
to do much in the way of allaying nervousness. For at 
the opening on Thursday, steels led the market toward 
generally lower levels. 


DESPITE THE trend of the market as a whole, some 
issues managed to run counter to the tide. In most 
such cases, this could be traced to publication of a 
highly favorable earnings report. Annual statements 
are now appearing in ever increasing volume. Many 
of them are showing record profits; a good share of 
them are reflecting a rather rough tax road and are 
bringing net incomes below those of a year ago. Re- 
garding the first, several issues responded by moving 
to new 1940-1941 highs. As for the second, a number 
of these stocks have shown notable weakness. In any 
event, it is gratifying to see that certain stocks are still 
capable of making “orthodox” responses in this highly 
“unorthodox” market of ours. 


WITH RESPECT to the immediate term, statistical 
organizations are generally holding to their recent 
“hands-off” policy. Thus, one of these firms says, 
“There is still nothing that says that the danger of a 
further decline of importance has been completely elim- 


inated. . . .” Speaking in broader terms, however, one 
of the largest of these organizations supplies this flash 
of optimism: “Higher taxes and wages will limit the 
degree to which higher operations are reflected in cor- 
porate net earnings, but at least a modestly higher level 
of stock prices generally would be warranted even in 
the face of these restraints. . . .” 


OVER THE past few months there have been frequent 
reports of “some very large individual selling” in the 
bond market. All too often, this sort of talk springs 
from idle rumor. But reports in this particular case 
appear to have a definite basis. According to one in- 
formed source, it is understood that at least one investor 
recently completed liquidation of some $8 million in 
principal amount of bonds. At the moment, this person 
is said to be awaiting an “opportune moment”’ for placing 
the proceeds in common and preferred stocks. 


WASHINGTON economists look for a national in- 
come of around $83 billion in 1941. This would com- 
pare with an estimated $74 billion last year and slightly 
more than $81 billion in 1929—the peak so far. These 
figures alone, however, do not indicate the full extent 
of how much more purchasing power will be seen this 


year. For one thing, present price levels are still well 
under 1929, 


AGAIN FROM the nation’s capital: Despite priorities 
and a quickly changing airplane situation, present in- 
dications are that the airlines will get enough new equip- 
ment to maintain a high level of operating efficiency. 
—Written, February 13. 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Paramount Pictures ........ 62,200 10% 11 + % 
Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 35,000 22% 23% + % 
General Electric ............ 33,700 32% 32354 + % 
General Motors ............ 31,700 42% 43% + % 
Bath Iron Works........... 29,000 20% 22% +25% 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 27,300 34% 34% + % 
Radio Corp. of America..... 25,200 434 
Anaconda Copper ........... 24,700 235% 23354 + % 


FEBRUARY 19, 1941 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11, 1941 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 23,200 22% 21% —*% 
Packard Motor Car.......... 22,600 3 
Graham-Paige Motors ...... 21,800 % 1 +% 
Southern Pacific Co......... 21,700 9 8% —\ 


Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 
Standard Oil of Calif........ 


17,300 19 1834 —% 
16,500 64% 65% +1% 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 16,400 8% 836 +% 
Kennecott Copper .......... 16,400 31% 325% +% 
United Gas Improvement.... 16,400. 91% 9% 
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Aircraft Airings 


Studebaker’s plans to continue pro- 
duction of aircraft engines, even after 
the war, have given rise to reports 
that it may later assemble its own 
planes—perhaps a “Studebaker Air- 
plane” will be the next step for this 
automobile maunfacturer which start- 
ed originally as a wagon builder... 
Latest safety device for airplanes is 
the new “crash protector” designed 
by Seversky Aircraft—built some- 
what like a huge piston, this protect- 
ing cylinder can be built into the 
fuselage of any airplane and operates 
like a huge shock-absorber when the 
plane strikes, thus saving the lives of 
the pilot and passengers. . . . The 
“Prototype Planes” that will be built 
of molded plywood construction 
threughout by Doak Aircraft will be 
available not only for military and 
naval purposes but also for commer- 
cial and sports use—mass production 
on this type of plane would bring its 
price down to a level that could fit it 
into the pocketbook of the average 
automobile owner. . . . The new pur- 
suit planes of Curtiss-Wright have 
been nicknamed “Tomahawks”’ after 
the hatchets of the American Indians 
—thus the British airmen are now 
credited with a “scalp” each time an 
enemy bomber is brought down. 


Plastic Parade 


The new tile-like hollow plastic 
blocks of Monsanto Chemical are be- 
ing recommended as partitions and 
walls in homes and _ offices—these 
translucent “tiles” are resistant to 
water and humidity, and can be 
cleaned with soap and water... . 
Type of practically any size can be 
cast from plastic materials instead of 
metal, according to a patent filed by 
I. G. Farbenindustrie—while lighter 
than type metal this synthetic will 
nonetheless give just as sharp a 
printing impression and then can be 
melted and recast. . . . “Frostone” 
will describe the new woven fabric 
which will be turned into belts and 
braces by President Suspender Com- 
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pany—the raw material for these 
products is “Saran,” the crystalline 
synthetic thread of Dow Chemical. 
... National Plastic Corporation will 
soon introduce “Glo-Plate” wallplates 
for electric light switches—they are 
molded from a new plastic that ab- 
sorbs light during the day and then 
gives off a fluorescent glow through- 
out the night. . . . Beverage stirrers 
made from plastics are not new, but 
Neo Plastic Company has devised 
another variety with “a guarantee” — 
these “Neo” plastic stirrers are en- 
veloped with a plastic material which 
insures against alcohol absorption. .. . 
The use of molded plastics in making 
possible the solution of household 
problems continues—A. W. Nordeck 
& Company has created a windproof 
clothespin which cannot “be blown off 
the line, while Forest-Walters Com- 
pany has devised a soapholder which 
permits the wet cake to dry without 
becoming slimy. 


Publishing Patter 


New York becomes the hotbed of 
publication merger rumors now that 
it has become known that two news- 
papers, the New York Post and the 
Brooklyn Eagle, are supposed to get 
together—along the same line two 
financial and _ statistical publishers, 
Standard Statistics and Poor’s Pub- 
lishing, are reported to be interested 
in each other. . . . Curtis Publishing 
is issuing a special report to show 
that the Saturday Evening Post will 


competition between the 
“natural” and the “artifi- 
cial” continues into a new phase 
—a group of resort hotels is 
protesting about the sun lamp 
ads which claim that a trip 
South is unnecessary. 


carry the advertisements of 94 im- 
portant grocery manufacturers during 
1941—-so Time, Inc., has countered 
with a broadside that Life is carrying 
more advertising of grocery products 
than any other weekly. . . . Reader’s 
Digest, which has gained its huge 
circulation almost without any pro- 
motion except direct-mail, will now 
go after new subscribers by radio— 
a series of broadcasts on stations 
throughout the country will be the 
first step... . Next in “giveaways” 
will be The Hollywood Star, pub- 
lished by a company of the same 
name—this movie magazine will be 
issued twice monthly and distributed 
free through independent merchants. 


Rubber Rambles 


The huge tire plant established by 
Ford Motor company a few years ago 
to supply tires for its cars will now 
seek outside markets—a new brand, 
called the “Ford Tire” will be sold 
through retail dealers and service sta- 
tions. . . . Next in rubberized paints 
is the “Koroplate” made from “Koro- 
seal” by B. F. Goodrich Company— 
it is intended for covering metal sur- 
faces in order to protect them from 
corrosion. . “Rubber feet” for 
typewriters is an improvement which 
has been patented by L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters—these support- 
ing covers for the typewriter legs are 
reputed to have unique sound-absorb- 
ing qualities. . . . “Pliofilm,” the syn- 
thetic rubber material of Goodyear 
Tire continues to find new uses— 
Protext Products will next offer 
“Pedettes,” a pair of “Pliofilm” rub- 
bers to be worn on the inside of the 
shoes, and Burleigh Brooks has 
fashioned the same material into mit- 
tens to protect the hands of photog- 
raphers in darkrooms. . . . Another 
innovation in rain-protecting gar- 
ments are the stretchable leggings 
which have been designed by C. L. 
Evans Company—they are styled in 
such a way that they can be zippered 
to the top edge of a pair of rubbers, 
thus turning the rubbers into a pair 
of rubber boots. 
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Christenings 


The new device of Nash-Kelvinator 
for testing the fuel economy of auto- 
mobiles under all driving conditions 
has been dubbed the “Consometer.” 
.. . The chrome finished steel desk 
trays of Globe-Wernicke Company 
are being featured under the trade- 
name of ‘Streamliner.” .. . The Quiz 
Kids Program which is featured on 
the radio has been turned into a chil- 
dren’s game by Parker Brothers and 
will soon be offered as the “Quiz 
Kids’ Own Game Box.” . . . “Aloha” 
will describe the coming summer line 
of ‘Palm Beach” neckties that Beau 
Brummell Ties will fashion from a 
series of colorful Hawaiian prints. .. . 
A new shampoo that requires no 
water or other liquids will be intro- 
duced by Annette Jennings, Inc., as 
“Minipoo.” . . . Rockwood Sprinkler 
Company has perfected a new fire 
extinguishing system, based on the 
impingement of two streams of water 
at different angles, and has named 
it “WaterFOG.” . . . Latest in visible 
wardrobes with full-length doors is 
the “Slide-Vue” of Decorative Cab- 
inet Corporation. . . . For those who 
prefer deeper baths, E. & H. Manu- 
facturing has perfected a new bathtub 
overflow shield which will be offered 
as the “Hia-Drain.” 


Odds & Ends 


After specializing for O68 years in 
piece goods for the apparel industry, 
S. Stroock & Company will now enter 
the blanket field—the most luxurious 
yet in bed coverings is expected, with 
blankets made from camel and llama 
hair and Kashmir wool. . . . Running- 
boards for the top of freight trains 
will be the next innovation from U. 
S. Gypsum—this company has de- 
veloped a unique design in metal 
walking surfaces, said to be self- 
clearing even under severe weather 
conditions. . . . A new process for 
detecting leaks in sealed paper cartons 
has been perfected by Container Cor- 
poration of America—a small piece of 
“dry ice 1s placed inside of the box 
which is then submerged in water and 
if gas bubbles escape the carton is 
not airtight. . . . The experience of 
housewives with the height of kitchen 
sinks led Shaw-Walker to the dis- 
covery that office desks were too high 
—its newest dest, 1% inches lower 
than the present standard height of 
30% inches, is reputed to help the 
average business executive to get 
down to business more quickly. 


FEBRUARY 19, 1941 


Let’s Look At An 
X-RAY PICTURE 


¢ This is an x-ray picture. It 
isn’t half as exciting as the pictures 
you see at the movies or those you 
make yourself. But for sheer impor- 
tance, x-ray pictures top them all. 


¢ The design and manufacture 
of the equipment that makes these 
x-ray pictures is one of the most in- 
teresting and exacting branches of 
our business. One of the reasons is 
its variety, for today, both industry 
and the medical profession make 
many uses of x-rays. Most equipment 
must be specially engineered. With 
the exception of a few models, it’s 
the kind of business that can’t be 
catalogued. 


¢ Here are some of the ways that 
x-rays serve today. Armor plate may 
look flawless on the surface, but still 
have treacherous, weak spots inside. 
So, x-rays are flashed through inches 
of steel, because in the Navy Yards 
they refuse to guess on the tough- 
ness of a battleship’s hide. 


° In the foundry, x-rays are used 
to inspect castings. Welds on pres- 
sure vessels that must hold hun- 
dreds of pounds of live steam are 


checked with x-rays. Scientists in 
the laboratory look inside of bugs 
and plants and textiles with x-rays. 
Museums x-ray doubtful portraits 
to see if there’s another sketch be- 
neath the “old master.” 


¢ But, much more important 
than any of these, is the day-by-day 
job of x-rays in preserving health 
and curing disease. The army makes 
x-ray pictures of chests of the men 
it calls into service. Health authori- 
ties send traveling x-ray equipment, 
even into the remotest districts, to 
examine school children. 


¢ In many of the country’s great 
industries everybody—from the 
president to the apprentice—is 
x-rayed to make sure that he is physi- 
cally fit for his job. 


¢ You'll find it an interesting 
experience to talk to a roentgenolo- 
gist—a physician who specializes in 
this fascinating branch of medicine. 
Ask him to let you look at a radio- 
graph—an x-ray picture. It may seem 
just a blur of grays and whites and 
blacks. But he can read those strange 
shadows cast by invisible light on a 
photographic film and show you 
how they make it possible to recog- 
nize tuberculosis and many other 
diseases early enough for treatment 
to be really effective. And he'll ex- 
plain to you how those same x-rays 
can often cure cancer that once 


would have been declared hopeless. 


¢ X-rays serve an almost unbe- 
lievable variety of purposes. So it is. 
only to be expected that at our Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant, where x-ray 
apparatus is built, you will find a 
surprising variety of equipment. We 
at Westinghouse enjoy working in 
this field, because its many problems 
offer a constant challenge to re- 
search and engineering. 


More than likely there’s a Westinghouse X-Ray Office in your city, or very near- 
by. You'll find it listed in the classified section of the telephone directory. If 
these men can be of service to you, feel free to call upon them any time. Head- 
quarters address is: Westinghouse X-Ray Division, Long Island City, NewYork. 
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declined to very small 
proportions and early last week 
it appeared that the list might mark 
time or, at the worst, keep within a 
fractional range on the lower side. 
However, rather pronounced weak- 
ness developed in the more specula- 
tive divisions in sympathy with the 
decline in the stock market and, with 
the exception of a few specialties such 
as International Mercantile Marine 
6s, quotations were generally lower. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 4's 


The increased activity in the 
market for bonds of the Southern 
Pacific Company has been motivated 
largely by two developments—the 
substantial gains in traffic and 
earnings in recent months, and the 
enhanced value of the company’s in- 
tercoastal steamship fleet arising from 
war influences. However, another 
important factor in the improvement 
in the Southern Pacific situation, 
which has not been so widely recog- 
nized—the policy of reducing losses 
of separately operated, solely owned 
affiliated companies—is also of major 
significance. The preliminary report 
for 1940 shows a reduction in the 
loss of this group of subsidiaries 
amounting to $817,152. Drains on 
parent company resourcés were im- 
portantly curtailed by the decision to 
make no further advances to the un- 
profitable Southern Pacific Railroad 
of Mexico, and readjustments made 
with respect to the electric railway 
lines in California. 

Because of these changes and ad- 
ditions to the road’s inventory of 
modern locomotives and cars, as well 
as other factors which facilitated more 
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efficient operations, the Southern 
Pacific was able to carry through a 
substantial part of increased gross 
revenues to net income. The trans- 
portation system (excluding separ- 
ately operated companies) showed 
net income of $9.3 million against 
$6.1 million in 1939. The consol- 
idated report, as usual, shows a 
smaller net income (since the losses 
of separately operated affiliates have 
not been fully eliminated), amounting 
to $7.1 million, compared with $3.1 
million in the previous year. 

The fact that the unsecured bonds 
are still selling in the 40s in the face 
of this good earnings report must be 
ascribed mainly to the company’s 
large floating debt. Southern Pacific 
has$18 million bank loans outstanding 
and the same amount of indebtedness 
to the RFC. Substantial repayments 
have been made on these loans re- 
cently, and opportunities to sell units 
of the Gulf—Atlantic Coast fleet at 
favorable prices suggest the possibility 
of further improvement in finances. 
Thus far only one ship, the S. S. 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


Aue the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 


the following compilation. 


Issue: Offering Underwriters Date Due 
Aviation Corp. of N. Y....... 1,445,555 shs. $3 par capital Emanuel & Co. 

Davenport Water Co......... 7,000 shs. $100 par pfd.......... Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., et 
LaPlant te Feb. 17 

37,500 shs. $10 par $1 conv. @ 
20 Warrants for 10,000 shs. 
$5 par common & 10,000 shs. 
$5 par common reserved for Schroder, Rockefeller & Co., 
Walter E. Heller & Co....... 20,000 shs. 5%4%, $50 par pfd. 


and 25,000 shs. common...... FP. Eberstadt & Co.......... Feb. 17 
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The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Dixie, has been sold, the U. S. 
Maritime Commission being the pur- 
chaser. Good prospects for further 
earnings gains in 1941 support a 
favorable view of the unsecured 4%s 
(as well as the prior ranking bonds) 
as speculative commitments, although 
issues of this character are subject 
to general market influences to a 
considerable extent. Up to last week, 
the Southern Pacific list had been 
holding up better than most specula- 
tive securities, suggesting possibilities 
for later gains when the general mar- 
ket background is more favorable. 


“WHEN ISSUED” TRADING 


A fairly active market for securities 
of reorganization rails, “when, as and 
if issued,” has developed over the 
counter. Among the prospective is- 
sues dealt on this basis are the new 
first mortgage bonds and income 
mortgage bonds to be given in ex- 
change for outstanding obligations of 
Chicago Great Western, Chicago & 
North Western, Erie, Norfolk & 
Southern and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. Completion of 
the reorganization of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois and indications that 
the reorganization processes of the 
Chicago Great Western and Erie 
Railroads will be completed within a 
few months (with other roads includ- 
ing the Norfolk & Southern and the 
Milwaukee also in line) have tended 
to increase interest in this when- 
issued market. 

Contracts made in this market are 
cancelled if the reorganization plans 
fail, or are substantially amended, and 
dealings of this sort consequently hold 
greater attraction for the professional 
trader than the average investor. But 
where there is a strong probability 
that the plans will be consummated 
along the lines already laid down, as 
in the case of the Erie and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the market offers an opportunity to 
obtain the new securities at attractive 
prices with reasonable assurance that 
the actual securities will be delivered 
in due course. Some of the new first 
mortgage bonds will occupy a strong 
position; the new Milwaukee first 
mortgage 4s around 74, and the new 
Erie first mortgage 4s Series B at 
about the same price offer good 
values. 


C. & S. REDEMPTION PLAN 


The deal for sale of Commonwealth 
& Southern’s holding of $34.2 million 
Georgia Power bonds to insurance 
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companies has been allowed to lapse 
and it appears that this unusual 
plan for retiring the parent company’s 
assumed debt has been abandoned. 
The SEC’s decision to make a 
thorough investigation of the Georgia 
Power set-up and the relations of this 
utility to the parent holding company 
before approving the transaction 
involves considerable delay, and 
evidently makes it impractical to 
proceed with the sale as originally 
conceived. 


On the other hand, it still appears 
doubtful that the Penn-Ohio Edison 
5%s and Southeastern Power & 
Light 6s, assumed by Commonwealth 
& Southern, will remain outstanding 
much longer. In view of the strong 
position of this group, now that TVA 
uncertainties have been cleared up, 
another plan for refinancing the high 
coupon obligations should be feasible. 
Steps have been taken toward the 
refunding of the entire $115 million 
issue of Georgia Power 5s. The sta- 
tistical position of this lien is such as 
to afford a strong basis for refinanc- 
ing at a lower interest cost, although 
some readjustments in parent com- 
pany—operating company accounts 
may be a prerequisite. Assuming 
that the SEC can be satisfied on this 
score in the not distant future, Com- 
monwealth & Southern will soon ob- 
tain funds in this manner which could 
be used for retiring its debenture 
obligations. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK 


Continued from page 4 


average for the preceding three 
months period. The difference in 
average operating rates might appear 
too small to be of much practical 
significance, but the effect of these 
seemingly minor changes in operating 
levels upon profits sometimes assumes 
surprising proportions (vide article 
on steel reports, FW, February 12). 
Furthermore, December quarter re- 
ports in many instances understated 
true operating earnings for the period 
because of special tax adjustments, 
deductions for reserves or other 
write-offs. 

Of considerably greater significance 
is the prospect that the general level 
of business activity will be maintained 
fairly consistently throughout the year 
at a rate well above the average for 
1940. The first half of last year was 
by no means an exceptionaly good 
period in terms of business volume. 
THE FINANCIAL Wor tp’s index of 
production declined from 240 in De- 
cember, 1939, to 183 in March, 1940, 
and did not reattain the approximate 
level of the last two months of 1939 
until last September. In the last 
quarter, there was a_ substantial 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Aiken Mills (now Bath Mills, 
Inc.) Ist ser. 6%s8, 1942-44 Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Alex. Young Bldg. Co. Ist 5s, 
$100,000 Apr. 1,’41 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
 — 77,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Brooke (E. & G.) Iron Co 
Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Central Ohio Steel Products 6s Entire Mar. 141 
Central West Utility Co. 
(Kan.) A 6s, .1946......... 16,000 Mar. 15,’41 
Charleston Transit Co. coll. 
tr. notes and Ist 5s, 1942.. Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Chicago Produce District 5s, 
41,930 Feb. 15,’41 
Chicago Union Station gtd. 
364,000 Apr. 1,’41 
Cleveland Railway Ist A 5s, 
125,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Community Public Service Co. 
2 48,500 Mar. 1,’41 
Congress Square Hotel Co. 
(Portland, Me.) Ist 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. A 
8, Entire Apr. 1,’41 
Consolidated Title Corp. coll. 
18,000 Mar. 1,’41 
Cumberland County Power & 
Light Co. 1st 4s, 1960..... 59,000 Apr. 1,’41 
Dickey (W. 8.) Clay Mfg. 
Ce, 92,250 Feb. 1,’41 
General Amer. Investors A 5s, 
6,600,000 Mar. 7,’41 
Gildred Bldg. Co. (San Diego, 
Calif.) Ist 6s, 1943........ 55,500 Mar. 1,’41 
(inois Bell Telephone Co. 1st 
ref. B 3%s, 1970....... Entire Apr. 1,41 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Ist A 4%s, 1961; Ist B 4s, 
1940-46, and Ist B 4%s, 
1947-50 ..... Entire Feb. 21,’41 
Lone Star Gas Corp. 3%s, 
Luzette County G. & E. Co. 
Ist ref. & impr. 5s, 1948.. Entire Apr. 1,’41 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Luzerne County G. & E. Co. 
Ist & ref. 6s, 1054........ Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Mahanoy City Water Co. Ist 
5s, Entire Feb. 24,’41 
National Distillers Products 
Corp. conv. 3%s, 1949..... 491,000 Mar. 1,’41 
North American Car Corp. 
Entire May 1,’41 
North American Car Corp. 
Northern Illinois Coal Ist 5s, 
Entire Mar. 1,’41 
Panhandle Eastern Pipeline A 
Parr Shoals Power lst 5s, 
_ 44,000 Apr. 1,’41 
Philadelphia Suburban Water 
Portland (Me.) Gas Light 
Portland (Me.) Gas Light B 
Entire May 1,’41 
Queen of Angels Hospital 
Randolph Hotel Co., Ltd. 1st 
Entire May 1,’41 
Richmond Bridge Corp. 4s, 
50,000 Feb. 1,41 
Rochester & Lake Ontario 
Water Co. extd. Ist 5s, 
St. Francis Hospitai (Santa 
Barbara, Cal.) Ist ser. 4s.. Entire Mar. 1,’41 
St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital 
Detroit Ist ser. 4-4%s, 1948 Entire Feb. 15,’41 
Seay (Geo. M.) (Blackstone, 
Silverwood Dairies, Ltd. 1st 
ref. A 5s, 1942-51 and B, 
Entire Mar. 25,°41 
Southern Counties Gas Calif. 
Entire May 1,’41 
Southern Kraft Co, Ist 4%s, 
705,000 Mar. 4,’41 
Southwestern Light & Power 
Co, Ist A 3%s, 1969....... 34,000 Mar. 1,’41 


INVESTING FOR WIDOWS 
AND RETIRED INDIVIDUALS 


H cre is a new book—I4 chapters—that 
should prove of immense value to the two 
large groups of investors mentioned above 
and to lawyers having widows and retired 
individuals as their clients. 

Former orthodox investment programs for 
people dependent upon income from secur- 
ities are not suitable, in most cases, today. 
This is due to the topsy-turvy condition of 
the world and to the very high prices and 
very low yields of best quality securities. 
A probable upward trend in interest rates 
makes the latter now quite vulnerable. 

There are many golden nuggets of prac- 
tical information in “Investing For Widows 
and Retired Individuals." Don't miss this 
useful little book. Send $1 for your copy. 
Or, add only 50 cents to the price of any 
subscription offer. Send check or money-order 
to Financial World Book Shop, 2! West 
Street, New York City. 


Make Your 
Own Charts 


Use the "Price Ranger", a specially 
designed chart blank which is particu- 
larly adaptable for the simplified plot- 
ting of daily stock prices (high, low, 
and close) and sales volume. 

These sheets are each 81/2 by I| inches 
and are sufficient for a six months’ 
arithmetical record. Prices: $1.00 for 
twenty-five individual sheets, postpaid. 
Check or money order accepted. 


EDWARD 
WILLMS 


136 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Charts, graphs, 
maps and floor plans 
of every description 
prepared to order. 


Write for estimates. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. y free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
2! West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who 
wishes to learn to write by touch. 
Also for Secretaries who wish to 
increase their speed and accuracy. 
Please write on letterhead. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values; guaranteed protection. A 
valuable booklet for anyone owning 


a home or expecting to remodel or 
build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifi- 
cations unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
priced at only $5 each. Also in- 
cluded are 125 illustrations and excit- 
ing biographical data. 

IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 
Literature and travel information 
about an all-expense Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Tour. Includes inviting inns, 
fine hotel—dude ranching at its best. 


FIFTY COMMON TYPING FAULTS 
AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 

This 19-page booklet written by the 
world’s typing champion is most in- 
terestingly illustrated and is filled with 
invaluable information for the secre- 
tary. Please write on business letter- 
head. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


HOME HEATING AND 

AIR CONDITIONING 

Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air condi- 
tioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and pres- 
ent home owners who plan to mod- 
ernize. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 

This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 


further gain and the index closed the 
year above 270. 

Although there may be a small dip 
in some of the business indexes in 
the early months of 1941 because of 
the effect of seasonal adjustments, 
scheduled expenditures under the 
defense program suggest that the 
general level of business activity 
which prevailed around the year-end 
will be materially exceeded by mid- 
year or in the last half. Projected 
cash outlays for national defense pur- 
poses will have to average about $800 
million per month to the end of June, 
against a current rate of about $600 
million monthly, if the schedule is to 
be fulfilled. 

The schedule for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 indicates that the 
rate of government expenditures will 
be further accelerated in the last six 
months of the calendar year. In ad- 
dition, civilian purchases in most lines 
are expected to exceed 1940 levels, 
at least until priorities seriously cur- 
tail the supply of available goods, a 
factor which is not likely to have 
much effect upon normal business for 
some months to come. 

The prospect that operating earn- 
ings for most industries will be sup- 
ported throughout the year by a 
consistently high rate of production 
and distribution, in contrast with the 
irregular pattern from quarter to 
quarter in 1940, should provide a 
strong offset to the potentially adverse 
influences outlined in the first half 
of this discussion. The constructive 
implications are all the more hearten- 
ing when supported by compilations 
of 1940 earnings issued up to a recent 
date. A summation of the results of 
220 industrial companies shows a 
gain in aggregate net income of 27.5 
per cent over 1939 (almost the same 
percentage as that shown by a group 
of 101 industrials covered in the In- 
vestment Service Section last week). 
The showing for public utility com- 
panies is less favorable, but the 
average for railroads is comparable 
to that of the industrials which have 
reported thus far. The evidence, 
although incomplete, is sufficient to 
establish the fact that American in- 
dustry, as represented by corporations 
which report regularly to security 
holders, scored good gains in earnings 
last year despite the impact of large 
increases in taxes and other influences 
tending to reduce net profits. 

Nineteen forty-one, like 1940, may 
be expected to show an exceptionally 
high degree of diversity of earnings 


trends among industrial groups and 
individual corporations. Although 
1941 revenue legislation is expected 
to remove some of the inequities of 
the Revenue Act of 1940, certain 
types of companies will doubtless be 
much more seriously affected by taxes 
than others. Some groups will profit 
substantially from armament activity ; 
others will lose because of the pres- 
sure for transferring the facilities and 
personnel to national defense work; 
others will be affected little if at all. 
Labor troubles will be serious in some 
fields, negligible in others. 

And so on through the list of 
special influences arising from a war 
or quasi-war economy. But the 
probabilities are that industry as a 
whole will show substantial gains over 
1940, which means that numerous 
investment opportunities exist for 
those who are able to discriminate in 
a selective market on a basis of care- 
ful analysis and foresight. 


the interest on the convertible 4™/s. 
Contingent interest, if earned, is pay- 
able each May 1 out of the available 
earnings of the preceding year. No 
contingent interest payments were 
made last year out of 1939 earnings. 
Thus, substantial accumulations exist 
on all issues which are either partially 
or wholly contingent. 

According to the preliminary es- 
timates, 1940 earnings were sufficient 
to cover full secured contingent in- 
terest for that year and also a large 
part of the arrears from 1939. The 
accumulations and also probable May 
1, 1941, payments (not including 
fixed interest payments made on regu- 
lar interest dates) on the secured 


contingent interest bonds are as 
follows: 
Probable 

BOND: Accumulations Payment 
B. & O. ref. & gen. 5s........ $380 $73 
B. & O. ref. & gen. 6s......... 96 87.50 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. 4%s.. 36 27.35 
Cinn., Indpls. & West. 5s...... 40 36.50 


After these payments, accruals for 
1939 and 1940 on the secured con- 
tingent interest bonds will amount to 
about $1.2 million. The unsecured 
contingent interest bonds are also 
cumulative and the arrears on these 
issues amount to about $8.5 million. 
Assuming that earnings of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in the current year 
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equal the 1940 record, available net 
income for May 1, 1942, payments 
will cover all of the accumulations on 
the secured contingent interest bonds 
and a large part of the accruals on the 
unsecured contingent interest bonds. 

Since the road is showing substan- 
tial increases in traffic over 1940, 
which may be expected to continue 
through a large part and possibly all 
of 1941, it appears reasonably safe to 
forecast a further substantial gain in 
the B. & O.’s earnings, probably suf- 
ficient to cover two years’ payments 
on the unsecured contingent interest 
bonds next year. Thus, although the 
holders of the convertible 414s have 
no immediate prospect of a return on 
their commitments, prospective in- 
come in 1942 (barring a drastic 
change in earnings trends before the 
end of 1941) amounts to a large per- 
centage of the present market price 
of these debentures. These junior 
bonds are in a decidedly speculative 
position, but they merit retention as 
long as the earnings trend of eastern 
industrial carriers points upward. 

The refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds are also worthy of reten- 
tion, although a switch to other 
speculative rail liens might be in 
order in the event of substantial ap- 
preciation from current market prices 
around 40 for the 5s and 46 for the 6s. 
From an intermediate term viewpoint, 
a constructive position is also war- 
ranted with respect to the first 4s, 
first 5s and the strongly situated 
divisional bonds. 


WHAT NEXT?P 


The debt modification plan runs 
for eight years, providing a cushion 
against possible cyclical declines in 
earnings until 1947. On August 1, 
1944, $50 million secured extended 
notes mature, and this maturity 
might cause difficulties in the event 
of unfavorable general business con- 
ditions at that time. For this reason, 
and because of the characteristically 
wide swings in earnings shown by 
this industrial road, purchase and 
sales of its bonds should be timed 
in relation to important cyclical fluc- 
tuations, particularly in the heavy 
industries, and holdings should not 
be regarded as permanent. However, 
the prospects of a serious reversal in 
the earnings trend appear sufficiently 
remote to indicate that current market 
prices have not fully discounted the 
gains which should be recorded before 
the pendulum swings in the other 
direction. 
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MO" factor stands out more than 
any other in reviewing recent 
equity performances—the 


extreme 
thinness of this market. From Janu- 
ary 10 to February 4 the Dow-Jones 
industrial average declined practically 
without interruption, shedding almost 
eleven points (over eight per cent) 
during this interval. Yet trading 
volume failed to equal 800,000 shares 
during any single session. Following 
establishment of the minor top in the 
rails January 27, this average dropped 
almost six per cent in only six trading 
days on an average turnover of barely 
half a million shares daily. 

The very fact that trading volume 
has been so small makes it obvious 
that any sudden bit of important news 
could set off a very substantial move 
either up or down, depending on its 
nature. Thus, the fact that the rails 
have persistently refused to break 
their last low at 27.09 is no guarantee 
that support around this level would 
halt a decline more than momentarily 
in the event of further adverse labor 
developments, an indication of a 
greater than anticipated increase in 
taxes, a turn for the worse in British 
military fortunes or any one of a 
myriad of other possible bearish 
occurences. 

On the other hand, the ground lost 
in the past several months could be 
retraced very rapidly if the market 


should emerge from the doldrums as 
a result of some favorable happening 
or even an improvement in investor 
psychology without any specific cause. 

Disregarding the vulnerability of 
stocks to any untoward incident, the 
failure of trading volume to show 
any increase whatever during the 
course of the irregular decline of the 
past four weeks may be regarded as 
a decidely constructive sign, since it 
indicates a lack of necessitous liqui- 
dation or any other variety of selling 
pressure. 

Furthermore, it is significant that 
the number of issues traded daily has 
also tended to decline together with 
equity quotations, and that the rails 
have on three occasions refused to ac- 
company the industrial average into 
new low ground. At the February 
13 low the industrials had given up 
about 65 per cent of the gain re- 
corded between June and November 
of last year, while the rails had lost 
39 per cent of their May-November 
advance when they touched the 27.09 
level in December. Whether the 
decline from the November 1940 
tops be regarded as a minor or an in- 
termediate move—and there is ample 
room for argument on this point—it 
appears to constitute an adequate 
correction of the preceding rally.— 
Written February 13; Allan F. Hus- 
sey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Company 


Earnings and Price Range (AJ) 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 
PRICE RANGE 


Incorporated: 1897, West Virginia. Office: 30 
1022 Crocker Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 20 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after first 10 | 
Monday in April. Number of stockholders 0 
(January 7, 1941): 9,924. 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
Capital stock ($10 par)....... 1.487800 shs 


0 
1933 ‘34 “36 37 38 ‘39 1940 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: One of the largest domestic producers of gold. 
Holds mining claims covering 500 acres in the Juneau district 
of Alaska and owns a number of mill sites, water power sites 
and three hydro-electric power plants. Over 96% of the mine 
recovery value is derived from gold—the remainder from silver 
and lead. 

Management: Principal officers have been with the company 
for over 25 years. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $671,968; cash, $254,376. Working capital ratio: 
1.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $12.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken payments since inauguration of 
dividends in 1931, though recently at a declining rate. 

Outlook: Grade of ore worked, always low, has declined in 
recent years. Despite efficient operations, company is thus a 
high-cost producer; significant earnings improvement is con- 
tingent on development of higher grade reserves. 

Comment: Declining trend of earnings and dividends im- 
parts a substantial risk factor to the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


“Years ended Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

per share..... $1.28 $1.04 $1.52 $$1.39 $1.17 %$0.75 

Dividends paid ........ 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.20 0.80 $0.60 
Price Range: 

23% 20% 17% 15% 13% 10 7 

165% 13% 13 8 8% 6% 


*Company publishes estimated operating profits monthly, but detailed earnings only 
annually. {Before depletion. After depletion, earnings were $1.15, $1.27, $1.05 and 
62 cents for 1936, 1937, 1938 and 1939 respectively. 


American & Foreign Power Company, Inc. 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (FP) 
incorporated: 1923, Maine. Office: 2 Rector 25 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 20 
Third Tuesday in October. Number of stock- 15 
holders: Preferred, 10,700; common 12,500. 10 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $50, 000,000 5 


PRICE RANGE 


Preferred $7 cum. (no par).. '995 shs 
36 bar)... 387, 026 shs 
Second preferred s 

“A” $7 cum. (no par)...... 2, 597,961 shs Wg 
Common stock 2,080,338 shs 1933 ‘34 35 "36 °37 "38 39 1940 
Option warrants for common. ...6,645,395 shs 


Business: All the public utility properties controlled by this 
holding company, a subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share, are 
located in 13 countries outside the United States. Interests lie 
in South and Central America, Cuba, China and India. 

Management: Aggressive; experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $25.2 million; cash, $22.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.3-to-1. Book value of second preferred (after allow- 
ance for arrears on first preferred issues) $113.24 per share. 

Dividend Record: Has never paid dividends on common. 
Arrears (giving effect to March 1, 1941, payments on the first 
preferreds) on first $7 and $6 preferred, and on second pre- 
ferred, amounted to $63, $54 and $73.50 per share respectively. 

Outlook: Position of operating subsidiaries will depend upon 
net result of conflicting forces; service areas are adversely 
affected by war, but should benefit from economic assistance 
of U. S. Latter may ameliorate foreign exchange difficulties. 

Comment: Statistical factors and unsettled world conditions 
emphasize the speculative characteristics of the shares. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Collins & Aikman Corporation 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 


Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, successor to 60 
New Jersey business established in 1840, 


= Earnings and Price Range (CK) 


PRICE RANGE 


Office: 200 Madison Ave., New sy City. 

Annual First Monday May. 

Num iders (April 1939) : 

Preferred, 700; common, 2,800, Fiscal year onda 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

‘“ stock 5% cum. conv. 40,569 she 

8 OEFICIT PER SHARE 
$3 

Common stock (no par) 562,800 shs 1932 35 "36 38 “39 1940 


*Callable at $110. Each share convertible 
into 1% shares of common. 


Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of pile fabrics 
(velours, velvets, mohairs). Automobile industry takes about 
65% of output, furniture 30% and garment trade the rest. 

Management: Capable and long experienced. Principal of- 
ficers have been associated with company some 20 years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital March 2, 
1940, $10.4 million; cash, $3.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
6.6-to-1. Book value of common, $24.65 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on both present and 
former preferreds maintained since issuance; common dis- 
tributions resumed in 1935 after seven-year omission. 

Outlook: Sales volume is highly sensitive to trend of auto- 
mobile and furniture production; would be adversely affected 
if defense program should force curtailment of automobiles. 

Comment: Preferred has substantially improved its status; 
common embodies speculative risks characteristic of cyclical 
and commodity issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


*Qu. Fiscal Year’s—— Calendar Year’s — 
ended: May 31 Aug. 30 Nov. 30 Feb. 28 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.40 D$0.78 D$0.45 1933..D$0.08 D§$1.71 None 
0 0. 0.18 1934 0.60 N 28%—10 
1934..... 0.28 D0.73 DO0.60 1935 75 D0.30 $0.50 o — 
1985..... 1.43 1.30 2.05 1936 1.50 6 4.00 66%—39% 
., 1.96 1.95 2.52 1937.. 1.73 8.16 5.00 2%—18 
. Se 09 1.40 1.32 1938.. D0.96 3.85 1.25 89%—13% 
D0.82 D0.35 1.51 1939 1 1.71 1.00 %—20% 
peues 16 0.19 2.19 1940 1.94 4.16 2.75 3544—16% 
1.22 0.85 71.69 1941 130% —2646 


*Approximate date as company uses weeks in its accounting. {Inctudes provision 


for excess profits taxes. {To February 12, 1941, 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 Earnings and Price Range (CG) 
Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Office: 902 4 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual 30 PRICE RANGE 
meeting: Last Thursday in April. Number 20 
of stockholders (April 20, 1939): Preferred, 


25,627; common, 59,300. m4 

$77,559,000 


10 
Own preferred (6% cum cum.) 940,664 shs 


Own preferred (5 38,695 shs J 
preference (5% 121,668 shs 1933 °35 "36 "37 "38 1940 
Common stock (no par)....... 12,223,256 shs 


Business: Although dominant interest is in production, pur- 
chase and distribution of natural gas, company also operates 
an important group of electric and manufactured gas utilities 
and has minor interests in tractions, water and steam heat. 

Management: Identified with Morgan interests through 
Morgan-controlled United Corp. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1939, 
$25.4 million; cash, $23.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.3-to-1. Book value of common, $12.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken from 1927-1937; suspended in 
1938. Resumed in 1940. No regular rate. 

Outlook: The preponderant gas revenues are more subject to 
cyclical business changes than the electric business, and are 
also influenced by prices of the chief competitor, oil. 

Comment: The preferred stocks are accorded a medium 
grade rating; statistical and political factors place the common 
shares in a speculative position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 

pod antes: Mar. 31 June 30 oat. ad Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

psiesene $0.48 $0.23 D$0. $0.26 $0.96 *$1.12% #21 —4% 
1933 0. 0.18 0.51 *0.77% 28%—9 
as 0.32 0.03 D0.14 0.04 0.25 *0.25 19%— 65 
0.28 0.08 D0.09 0.16 0.48 0.20 15%— 3% 
0.39 0.05 De. 0.22 0.53 0.40 23%—14 
0.22 0.16 D0.0 0.23 0.57 0.45 20%— 45% 
0.24 0.02 D0. 09 0.14 0.31 None 5% 
0.32 0.11 D0.08 0.11 0.46 None 9 5% 
0.49 0.11 D0.20 eee 0.30 4 


*Paid in 5% conv. cum. preference stock at par. To February 12, 1941. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 28) 


Year’ 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Ran 
D$2.51 D$2.56 D$2.29 D$2.74 9.92 195% — 
D2.96 D2.81 _D2.60 D11.12 13%— 3 
D2.49 D2.47 D2.47 D2.9 D10.82 9%— 

D2.46 D2.40 D2.24 D2.35 45 9%— 6 

D2.12 D2.05 D2.11 7 D8.77 13%— 2 
D2.18 D2.16 D1.95 D2.48 D8.6' 5%— 2 

D2.12 D2.13 D2.13 D2.51 D8 35%— 1 
D2.14 D2.24 D2.11 
26 
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THE U.G.I. CASE 


Concluded from page 8 


operate as an independent, or be in- 
corporated in some other system. 
But the interpretation appears espe- 
cially drastic with respect to Luzerne 
County Gas & Electric. Luzerne 
County is located in the eastern part 
of the state, not far from the proper- 
ties of the “primary system” as de- 
fined by the SEC. Furthermore, the 
electric properties are interconnected 
with the primary service area through 
the 220,000 volt interconnection ring 
of Pennsylvania Power & Light, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas and Phila- 
delphia Electric. 

There are other important aspects 
of the SEC report which cannot be 
discussed in detail, including the 
opinion that U.G.I. will have to divest 
itself of its large minority holdings 
of Public Service of New Jersey. 
This is to be expected, since divest- 
ment of holdings of this nature is 
clearly indicated by the terminology 
of the P.U. Act. But where the 
standards of the Act seem to leave 
considerable leeway’ the inescapable 
deduction to be made from the U.G.I. 
report is that the SEC’s interpreta- 
tion approximates the narrowest pos- 
sible construction of the standards 
enunciated by Congress. 


COURT TEST? 


There may be some modification of 
this position if U.G.I. or other com- 
panies similarly affected can convince 
the members of the Commission dur- 
ing the course of Section 11 proceed- 
ings that a more liberal interpretation 
is not only warranted by the terms of 
the Act, but also supported by prac- 
tical considerations. If the SEC 
holds tenaciously to the policies thus 
far indicated, U.G.I. or some other 
company will doubtless bring a test 
case in the courts. Whether such 
litigation would have much chance of 
ultimate success appears doubtful in 
view of the present political orienta- 
tion of the Supreme Court bench. 
But even if drastic rearrangements of 
the utility map should be the final 
result, holders of securities of con- 
servatively capitalized holding com- 
panies have little to fear; their equi- 
ties in the underlying operating prop- 
erties might easily prove to have a 
value in sale or exchange consider- 


ably higher than current market 
prices. 
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Bring your investments 
into line with conditions 


OUR primary problem today is the same as that of every 

other investor—the formulation and carrying out of a 
program keyed to your individual circumstances, requirements 
and objectives, and designed to conserve your capital and 
protect your income. 

The greatest handicap under which the average investor 
labors in formulating a successful policy is the tendency to 
rely on his own judgment in interpreting investment condi- 
tions, coupled with unwillingness to face the facts. In a difficult 
situation such as the present one he temporizes, instead of 
digging deep into conditions and ascertaining exactly where 
he stands and just what to do to protect his position. 


NO REASON FOR POSTPONING ACTION! 


True, this is a task for special- 
ists equipped with every facility 
for research and for analysis of 
the myriad data that determine 
security values. But that is no 
reason for postponing action, for 
the situation promises to become 
more complex rather than simpler. 


You can end your investment 
perplexities today, and get away 
from the dangers that multiply in 


the path of those who delay ac- 
tion, by placing your investment 
progress under the direction of 
the staff of the Research Bureau. 
Under their expert, personalized 
guidance you will be assisted in 
getting the maximum returns 
from your investments, just as if 
you had your own investment 
laboratory and a corps of special- 
ists devoting their entire time to 
your problems. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to . 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid me 
to take advantage of to- 
day’s opportunities for 
better income and profits. 


I enclose a list of my 
securities and their cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Income [] Capital enhancement [J 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Objective: 
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The Fair 
; Earnings and Price Range (TFR) 
Data revised to February 12, 1941 25 
Incorporated: 1922, Illinois, as successor to 4 PRICE RANGE 
a business founded 1875. Office: Chicago, 


Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 10 


April. Number of i, 5 


1939): preferred, 833; common, ° TAENED PER SHARE $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........ 230 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
7Common stock (no par)........ 372,100 shs 1933 "34°35 "36°37 “38 “39 1940 


*Callable at $110 a share. fAs of Jan- 
uary 31, 1940, Kresge Department Stores 
owned 45%. 

Business: Owns one of the largest department stores in 
Chicago, and 5 warehouse sites. Operations extend to out- 
lying areas through the operation of 2 branches, one on 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago and one in Oak Park, a suburb. 

Management: Principal officers with company 26 years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital January 
31, 1940, $3.5 million; cash, $794,512. Working capital ratio: 
4.2-to-1. Book value of common, excluding leaseholds, $12.02 
a share; including leaseholds, $13.57 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1923-32; arrears 
eliminated 1934-1935. Again suspended 1938; arrears January 
31, 1941, $20.12 per share. Common payments 1924-31; none 
since. 

Outlook: Improved merchandizing conditions in the im- 
portant Chicago area should have a stimulating effect upon 
gross sales. However, keen competitive conditions and cost 
factors will continue to have a restrictive effect upon profit 
margins. 

Comment: Limited marketability and an unimpressive op- 


erating record make for little investor interest in the shares. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

Years ended Jan.3 1933 36 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Farned per or, .. D$2.47 $0. a $0.02 ps0. 38 $0.24 D$0.41 D$0.91 D$1.07 


lendar Year: 
Price Range: 
rn: cucteesccsess 12% 12% 125% 16 13% 5% 5% 5% 
2% 4 5% 8% 3% 2% 3% 3% 


Kaufmann Department Stores 
‘ Earnings and Price Range (KKN) 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 


incorporated: 1913, New York, to 4 Eo 

business formed 1871. General offices: Pitts. | 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Monday 20 

in March. Number of stockholders, preferred | '° 


(March 1, 1940): 1,256; common (April 10, ° EARNED PER SHARE 
1940): 1,471 $3 
talization: Funded debt........... None 
tPreferred stock 5% cum. 
Common stock ($1 par).........552,662 shs 1933 34 ‘35 "36 °37 ‘38 ‘39 1940 


7Callable at $110. Convertible into common at $27.50 per share through December 
15, 1941 and at an increasing scale thereafter. 

Business: One of the oldest and largest retail merchan- 
disers in Pittsburgh (Pa.). Handles about one-third of total 
department-store business in that city; around two-thirds 
of sales are on credit. Store building is owned, but land is 
leased from individual owners on a long term basis. 

Management: Under leadership of the founder’s family. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital Octo- 
ber 31, 1940, $6.9 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.57 per share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted common dividends since 
1919; occasional extras paid. No regular rate at present. 
Preferred payments regularly maintained. 

Outlook: Located in the heart of the nation’s steel district, 
sales and earnings fluctuate with alternate changes in indus- 
trial activity. Maintenance of relatively good operating record 
is indicated. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s risk. Compara- 
tively small floating supply of common often results in vola- 
tile market movements. 


“EARNINGS, RECORD PRICE RANGE OF 


Years to Dec. 31: 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Earned per $0.49 35 $1.75 $2.60 $2.63 $0.96 $1.67 +$0.97 
0.20 0.40 1.00 2.25 1.60 1.15 0.80 1.05 
mge: 
eee ees 9% 10% 20% 36% 35 12 16% 15% 
eiebbhaebebsense 25% 6 ™ 17 15 11 8% 9 


*Prior to 1937, earnings are based on old capitalization. fIncludes extra. 110 


months to October 31, 1940 


Shell Union Oil Corporation 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 ,Fomings and Price Range (UO) 
Incorporated: Delaware, 1922. Main office: | 4° t-smcerwance } 


50 West 50th Street, New York City. An- | 30| 
nual meeting: Third Thursday in April. 20 Bo PX 
Number of stockholders (June 3, 1940): 10 


common, 17,334. 0 GNARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt... .$110,000,000 
ae stock 542% cum. 

< ($15 par)..... 13,070,625 shs 


“C “alled for redemption March 1, 1941, 
at 105. ?+Two-thirds owned by Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests. 


$2 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


$i 
1933 34 35 36 37 38 39 1940 


Business: Important factor in the domestic oil industry, op- 
erating in all branches and distributing products in every state 
and in Canada. Purchases nearly half of crude oil supplies. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital September 
30, 1940, $98.4 million; cash and marketable securities, $59.4 
million. Working capital ratio: 3.9-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $17.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1922, con- 
tinued through 1930. Preferred dividends omitted 1932-35; 
arrears eliminated and common distributions resumed 1936. 

Outlook: Earnings depend on prices for crude oil and re- 
fined products in the Pacific Coast and Mid-Continent regions, 
and retailing conditions throughout the nation. 

Comment: The common stock normally sells at a fairly high 
ratio to reported earnings due to company’s conservative 
accounting policies; the issue is subject to rather wide price 
fluctuations. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE oo OF COMMON: 
ear’s 


D$0.25 .06 $0.24 *D$0.12 one 8%— 
1983 D 0.7 .41 0.37 *D 0.49 None 11%— 3% 
D005 D011 4 D0.27 None 11%—6 
ee D 0.13 .08 0.25 0.17 0.37 None 16%— 5% 
0 70.32 51 0.43 41.35 $0.25 28%—14% 
Ree 0.24 0.33 0.54 0.33 144 1 34%—14% 
TES RS 0.19 0.19 0.23 0.09 0.70 0.70 18%—10 
0.0007 0.09 0.31 0.36 0.76 0.50 17%— 9% 
_ %— 7 


0.37 28 0.2 0.75 13 5 

“Including profits on debentures a. equal to 38 cents’ per share in 1932 and 

8 — per share in 1933. Excludes profit on sale of investment equal to 22 cents 
per share. 


Southern Pacific Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SX) 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 5 


Incorporated: 1884, Kentucky. Office: 165 § 69 -omcruance 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: [45 
Wednesday following first Monday in April. 30 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 15 


44,860. 
Capitalization: Funded debt. . 


0 EARNED PER SHARE 


. .$731,779,739 $4 
Capital stock (no par)........ “3, 772,776 shs om $2 
@EFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 °34 “36 38 ‘39 1940 


Business: The largest transportation company in the U. S., 
and the only one offering continuous rail-water service from 
the Pacific to Atlantic seaboard. Total operated lines approxi- 
mate 13,100 miles and extend from New Orleans to Los 
Angeles and up the Pacific Coast to Portland, Oregon. Also 
has investments in steamships, oil, timber, coal, buses, etc. 

Management: Principal officers with company about 31 years. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $13.0 million; cash, $28.1 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.3-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $161.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: A $6 annual rate maintained from 1907 to 
the end of 1931. $1 paid January, 1932; no payments since. 

Outlook: Rate of growth of Pacific Coast and southwestern 
territory will be accelerated by defense program; diversion 
from intercoastal ship lines may also help traffic. Over inter- 
mediate term, prospects for agricultural traffic indicate im- 
provement in this division. 

Comment: Large bank and RFC loans as well as other factors 
necessitate a speculative rating for the shares. 


Years to Dec. 31: 1938 1939 40 
Earned per share.. D$. 32 $0. $0.62 $38 $0. 20 D$1.81 $1.63 *$1.68 
38 33% 2546 47% 65% 


at 21% 15% 
a ll 14% 12% 28% 17 9 10% 6% 


“11 months ended November 30. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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EFFECTS OF TAXES 


Concluded from page 8 

of 54.5 per cent in net was due to a 
larger sales volume as well as some 
special factors, such as a large in- 
crease in demand for synthetic salt 
cakes (formerly imported) and other 
specialties on which profit margins 
are wider than on bulk sales of soda 
ash and caustic soda. Because of these 
special developments, the company 
found it relatively easy to absorb the 
new tax burdens. 

All companies were of course sub- 
ject to the higher normal corporate 
tax, but in some instances the reports 
give in detail the amount of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Noblitt-Sparks, for 
instance, stated that of the $1.65 per 
share increase in taxes, 85 cents was 
on account of the excess profits tax; 
and Mohawk Carpet makes this levy 
responsible for 50 cents a share in- 
crease out of a total advance in taxes 
of 77 cents a share. 

Jewel Tea, with a gain in sales vol- 
ume of almost 18 per cent, had to pay 
only 21 cents per share more in nor- 
mal taxes and no excess profits tax, 
leaving net per share practically un- 
changed. 


SHARPEST DECLINE 


The sharpest decline in net among 
the 15 companies was the 17.8 per 
cent reported by Woolworth despite 
an advance in sales of 5.2 per cent 
and only 25 cents per share increase 
in taxes. Here again special factors 
were responsible, chiefly a decline of 
$1.8 million in cash dividends from 
its English subsidiary (reflecting 
higher taxes in England and lower 
exchange rates) and the exclusion 
from the net income account of the 
undistributed profits of that subsidi- 
ary, which in 1939 amounted to $1.5 
million. 

As far as can be seen from reports 
published so far, industrial corpora- 
tions with large direct and indirect 
defense orders have been hardest hit 
by the new levies—as had been an- 
ticipated in our previous estimates— 
whereas public utilities, manufactur- 
ers of consumers’ goods and merchan- 
disers have been affected to a lesser 
extent. But most of the members of 
the latter three groups are now real- 
izing smaller percentages of net in 
relation to total sales. 
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How to Keep a Systematic 


Personal Finances 
“MY FINANCES” 


A Loose-Leaf Personal Record 
Book for Keeping a Complete 
Record of Your Own Finances 


Record of Your 


The Ideal 
Birthday 
GIFT 


For those who appreciate the advan- 
tages of keeping an up-to-date record 
of personal affairs, stocks bought and 
sold, bonds, income from all sources, 
income deductions for tax purposes, 
etc., etc., “My Finances” with its ruled 
forms for each purpose and its handy 
index tabs has been specially devised. 
Size 6% x 9 inches; 75 ruled forms, 
$4.25, postpaid. 


FREE! If in doubt ask for 
free sample forms from “My 
Finances” and other personal 
investment record books. 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL” 


Reprints all regular Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. Why should anyone risk 
his money on hunches, tips or blind chance when he can turn to this 
Factograph Manual and, in three minutes, get the vital facts needed 
to evaluate a company—its business, its management, its financial posi- 
tion, its working capital ratio, its 7-year record of earnings, dividends 
and price-range, its prospects for the futureP Here is priceless 
information for the careful investor. 1650 regular and condensed 
Factographs fully indexed—thumb-nail, statistical analyses of every 
company with stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N. Y. 
Curb, paper covers, $3.85; two consecutive books only $4.85. (Sub- 
scription $7.50 for four consecutive Factograph Books, saving $7.90.) 


8 Years’ Monthly High & Low Prices of 800 Stocks Charted 
(From Jan. 1, 1933 to Mar. 1, 1941) 
1929's High Prices, and Yearly Earnings and Dividends since 1933 Also Inchaded 


The new “STOCK PICTURE” (ready 
March 7th) charts monthly high and low 
prices of 800 leading listed stocks (N. Y. 
S. E. & N. Y. Curb) from Jan. 1, 1933 
to Mar. 1, 1941. See at a glance what stocks 


LATEST 


did in 1940 and in fact in every one of the 
past 8 years. 

1929’s High Prices are given, 1932 Low 
Prices indicated; Yearly Earnings and 
Dividends since 1933 are given. Price, 
complete, only $10.00. 


Sample charts from “STOCK PICTURE” and list of 800 stocks charted FREE on request. 


We Can Supply Any Book Published 


FREE ON REQUEST 


(1) List of Books on “Stock Speculation” 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly “Stock Charts” 

(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Investment” 

(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in Wheat and Commodities” 

(5) Sample Ruled Forms from “Mi-Reference” and “My-Finances”—Personal 
Investment Record Books 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received. Book 
Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company 


soc amings and Price Range (TDX) 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 40 


Incorporated: 1909, Ohio. Office: 100-400 foo | 
Clark Ave., Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting: [15 


PRICE RANGE 


Second Tuesday in October. Number of 0 anasmenenel 88 
stockholders a, 29, 1940). 9,211. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 0 


Capital stock ($10 par).......-..988,075 shs 


iscal year ends June 30 $2 
OEFICIT PER SHARE $ 


4 
1933 "34 35 36 °37 “38 °39 1940 


Business: A leading manufacturer of axles and transmis- 
sions and one of the country’s largest producers of oil burn- 
ers. Also makes oil boilers, oil hot water heaters, and air- 
conditioning units. Non-automotive lines comprise about 30% 
of total business. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1940, $7.9 million; cash, $3.5 million; marketable securities, 
$73,809. Working capital ratio: 3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $12.49 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying disbursements on common since 
incorporation, except for 1922-25 and 1932-35. 

Outlook: Manufacture of parts for military vehicles should 
materially stimulate business volume for the duration of the 
defense program. Secular growth in demand for oil burners 
is a favorable factor. 

Comment: Stock is a well situated business cycle equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s -—-Calendar Year-—, 


a year period ended: Ty 31 June 30 Total Divid’ds Price Range 
D$0. 1933........ D$1.68 D$2.16 None 8%— 1 
1933 0 0.11 0.31 None 8%— 3 
0.13 6.32 0.45 None 13%— 4 
0.70 9.84 1 27%—12 
1.19 0.88 2.07 1 28%— 8% 
6.81 0.31 1.12 0.50 19%— 8 
0.39 0.99 1.38 2.00 25 —10% 
1.63 2.06 3.69 3.25 34%—18 


Note: Fiscal year was changed in dota to end on June 30. instead of the calendar 
year. 


Union Pacific Railroad Company 


P. R P 
Data revised to February 12, 1941 s0bormings ond Price Ronge (UP) 


Incorporated: 1897, Utah. Office at 120 }'2° 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: | 9? 
Second Tuesday in May. Number of stock- | ©? 
holders (December 31, 1939): 50,131. 30 
Capitalization: Funded debt....$347,672,645 0 
*Preferred stock 4% non- 

cum. ($100 par) .......... 995,431 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)..... 2,222,910 shs 


*Not callable. 

Business: Operates approximately 9,900 miles of line and is 
one of the most important transcontinental railroad routes; 
lines extend from Kansas City and Omaha to the Pacific Coast; 
one main branch terminates in the Pacific Northwest, the 
other at Los Angeles. Also owns large investments in other 
railroads. 

Management: Capable and progressive management in which 
the Harriman family is prominent. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $37.7 million; cash. $24 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of combined preferred and 
common stocks, $198.66 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Payments on both preferred 
and common stocks in every year since 1900. Annual dividend 
of $10 paid on common for many years. Present rate, $6. 

Outlook: Predominantly agricultural nature of territory sug- 
gests that benefits of defense program will be comparatively 
limited, but long haul traffic should gain to some extent 
from high industrial activity. Otherwise traffic and operat- 
ing earnings will reflect conditions in western farm regions. 
Investment “other income” will continue important. 

Comment: Preferred stock is high grade; common is one of 
the best income producing rail equities. 

EARNINGS, | DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Years ended Dec. 1933 1934 1935 936 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per ooh $7.92 $6.63 $6.55 $8. 20 $6. is $6.62 $6.74 *$5.15 

Dividends paid ...... 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Price Range: 

EE uséusbeckssiens 132 133% 111% 149% 148% 99 105 98 

- 2a 61% 90 82% 108% 80 55 81% 71 


*11 months ended November 30. 


*25% owned by Air Reduction. 


Data revised to February 12, 1941 roearnings and Price Range (UD) 


Incorporated: 1906 West Virginia. Office: | 8° PRICE RANGE 

60 East 42nd Street, ew City. 60 

nual meeting: Third July. | “° 

Number of stockholders March. 1939): 20 

approximately 3,100. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $2 

*Capital stock (no par)......... 391/288 shs 0 
OEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


Business: Important manufacturer of industrial alcohol 
with annual capacity of 35 million gallons. About 25% of 
total is used for anti-freeze, the remainder for lacquers, nitro- 
cellulose, food products, chemicals, plastics, drugs, paints, 
artificial silk, etc. Investments include 87,000 shares of Na- 
tional Distillers and some 15,000 shares of Air Reduction. 

Management: Closely affiliated with Air Reduction. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $7.5 million; cash, $793,894; marketable securi- 
ties, $3 million. Working capital ratio: 4.2-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $25.84 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying rates 1917-21, 1927-31 and 1935-36. 

Outlook: Field is highly competitive but price structure for 
alcohol has received strong support from defense program, 
especially through increased demand from ammunition manu- 
facturers. Profit margins should consequently tend to improve. 

Comment: The highly volatile capital stock is one of the 
more speculative equities in the chemical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND a ey 7 AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year periods ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.09 $0.38 $0.47 None 36%—13%4 
Peas 0.80 2.76 3.56 None 94 —13% 
2.45 1.59 4.04 None 64%—32 
0.7 1.46 2.16 $1.50 50%—35% 
0.23 D 0.43 D 0.20 59 —31%4 
0.7 0. 1.24 None 435%—16% 
0.01 D 1.09 D 1.08 None 30%4—13% 
0.01 1.05 1.06 None 29%—13% 
70.57 t1.00 None 28 —14 


*Fiscal year changed to end March 31, beginning 1941. Three months ended March 


31, 1940. tSix months ended September 30, 1940 


White Rock Mineral Springs Company 


‘Data revised to February 12, 1941 _ Earnings and Price Range (WHR) 
Incorporated: 1906, Wisconsin, as National 

Water Co., to succeed a company formed in 40 
1883. Name changed in 1914. Office: 1 30 

Park Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 20 Bo, 

ing: First Wednesday in June. Number of 10 }——__ted UJ 
stockholders (December 26, 1939): 2,643. 0 =) 


Capitalization: Funded debt...........None 


PRICE RANGE 


*Preferred stock, Ist 7% $2 

11,719 shs $1 
7Preferred stock, 2nd 5% 

non-cum. participating 

Common stock (no par)........ 249,880 shs 


*Non-callable. Convertible into 5 shares of common. Participates with common 
after latter receives $1 per share per annum; each second preferred share then receives 
5 times the amount distributed on the common. 

Business: Bottles and distributes “White Rock” mineral 
water and other carbonated beverages. Principal properties 
are located at Waukesha, Wis. and Ellenville, N. Y. 

Management: Unable to stem earnings downtrend. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1939, $1.1 million; cash, $226,065; marketable securi- 
ties, $599,070. Working capital ratio: 12.4-to-1. Book value of 


‘common, $26.96 a share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Varying 


cemmon dividends 1907-08; 1923-39; none thereafter. 


Outlook: Since distribution inevitably involves transporta- 
tion over long distances, costs are high and competition is 
likely to continue keen. Thus, prospects are unpromising. 

Comment: Stock has lost its former investment standing 
and now ranks as a speculation in the beverage group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


? endeds Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
| Fs $0.62 $0.85 $0.48 $0.56 $2.51 $3.00 28%—11 
1933 0.41 0.42 0.4 0.5 1.81 29 —23 
0.43 0.64 0.36 0.44 1.87 2.00 314%4—21 
.. 0.27 0.47 0.22 0.37 1.33 1.55 2444—12% 
. 0.30 0.57 0.29 0.27 1.43 1.75 17%—13% 
0.30 0.4 0.2 0.34 1.34 1.40 18%— 8% 
| Seer 0.20 0.25 D0.61 0.14 0.58 0.50 1— 
a ‘ 0.07 0.25 0.08 0.11 0.51 0.50 7 — 3% 
0.05 0.14 D0.05 None 11%— 4% 


*Giving effect to complete conversion of second preferred into common. 
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U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 


Concluded from page 13 


icals and paper products such as 
newsprint, which on the other hand 
has greatly helped our respective do- 
mestic industries. 

The current year promises to see 
further gains in expoits of essential 
war materials and in imports of stra- 
tegic commodities. On the other 
hand, there are no indications of an 
early change in the unfavorable pic- 
ture of exports of agricultural com- 
modities. The shift toward South 
America of exports of manufactured 
goods is hampered by the lack of 
dollar exchange in these countries ; 
but that can be remedied to some ex- 
tent by credits and increased im- 
ports from our southern neighbors. 
Some progress in that direction has 
already been made. 

The future development of our 
foreign trade will continue to be dom- 
inated by the course of the war and 
its final outcome. Active participa- 
tion of this country in the conflict 
would immediately result in a further 
tightening of governmental controls 
over exports and imports. A Nazi 
victory would of course greatly ex- 
pand the restrictions and limitations 
imposed upon international trade by 
the bilateral barter system. A British 
victory would avoid that danger, but 
an immediate return to a free econ- 
omy when peace comes seems doubt- 
ful, because of the many dislocations 
brought about by the war. 

The picture of an impoverished 
Europe, after the hostilities have end- 
ed, holds little promise of an early 
resumption of a normal volume of 
international trade. 


SOME FACTS 
ON SULPHUR 


oday, contrary to general 
only relatively small 
quantities of sulphur or sulphuric acid 
find their way into munitions.” This 
is one of the interesting facts brought 
out by Dr. W. W. Duecker of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company in an 
article entitled, “Sulphur in 1940,” 
appearing in the current issue of 
Mining Congress Journal. 
Government reports covering the 
last war, says Dr. Duecker, indicate 
that 2,200 pounds of 100 per cent 
sulphuric acid—requiring about 750 
pounds of sulphur—were consumed 
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DIVIDENDS 


‘ Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
c Rate riod able Company Rate riod Record 
12%c Q Feb. 21 Feb. 11 50c .. Feb. 26 Feb. 18 
Alabama Water Serv. $6 pf..$1.50 @ May 1 Feb. 20 Nebraska ~ > a Pee $1.75 Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Allied Products 25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 1 1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
43% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 3 Northeastern Wai. EL $4 pens) Marl 
Aluminum Q Mar. 15 Feb. 28 Northern States Pow. (Wisc.) 
Am. Maize Products........... $ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Amer. Paper 7% pt...$1.75 Q Mar.15 Mar. 5 | Norwich Pharmacal ........... Mar. 10 Feb. 21 
 S ¢ eee rr $1.75 Q June 16 June 6 Ohio Pow. 6% pf........... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. ll 
Pow. $6 non-cum. pf...$6 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 Package Machinery .......... Q Mar. 1 Feb. 2 
Atlas 75e .. Mar. 10 Feb. 28 Paramount Pictures .......... 20c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
..-30c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Beau Brummel Ties........... 10c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 l5e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Birmingham oe o. ae 874%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Peoples Water & Gas pf..... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Blue Ridge $3 conv. pf........ 75¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 25c .. Mar. 8 Feb. 21 
Borden Company ............ 30¢ Mar. 3 Feb. 15 Pittsburgh Coke & iron pf...$1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
40c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 70e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Brewing Corp. of Am......... l0c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 25e .. Mar. 3 Feb. 17 
TS TS Rrra 60c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 St. Joseph Lead.............. 50c .. Mar.10 Mar. 1 
City Ice & Fuel pf....... $1.62% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 SE icaccnerntuacend 50e Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Mar. 20 Mar. 10 Shenango Valley Water 6% 
Colonial Life Ins. of Am....... $3 Q Feb. 7 Feb. 6 DE. é¢ecsavseuasascaaneete 1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Broadcasting ‘‘A”’ Simonds 40c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 21 
--..45¢ .. Mar. 7 Feb. 21 South Calif. Water 6% pf...37%ce Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
ome Cork 4 _ eee 56%c Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 Southern New England Tel...$1.75 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Dayton Pow. - er $1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Spencer Kellogg & Sons...... 40¢ Q Mar. 10 Feb. 21 
El Paso — “14 . “A”’..$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 Stand. Dredging cum. conv. pf.40¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
OS .. Te POO $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 Sylvania Industrial .......... 25¢ Q Feb. 25 Feb. 17 
SE 685oss6incaheusenes -- Mar.15 Feb. 15 Thompson Products ........... -. Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Engineering Pub. Sv. $€ pf..$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 ieee $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
$1.37% Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
Do Ditivedecesedacace $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 Toledo Edison 7% pf.......: 5842c M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
LL & Traction Co. 50c M Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
dew ee 1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 M Mar. 1 Web. 18 
Gallaher 1.75 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 U ‘niversal 40c .. Mar.31 Mar. 20 
35c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 1 
Granby Cons. Min. Smelt. Van Ri ctducteneenawnes 50c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
.. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
mR Ce: GE 4.) Oh... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 Vanedien- -Alloys Steel ........ $1 .. Mar. 3 Feb. 14 
75c Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 Vapor Car Heating............ Q Mar.10 Mar. 1 
Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 3. Q Mar. 20 Feb. 20 
Homestake Mining ......... 87%ec .. Feb. 25 Feb. 20 $1. in Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Int’] Safety Razor ‘‘A’’....... 60c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 21 Welch Mar.10 Feb. 
SS re 30c Q Mar. 3 Feb. 17 Westinghouse Air Brake....... 350 +» Mar.15 Feb. 15 
130 3 a. = 
pr. ar. 
Q ‘Apr. 1 Mar. 20 Accumulated 
Lock Joint Pipe..........e+e0- rv .. Feb. 28 Feb. 18 Cent. Ill, Pub. sv. 6% $6 pf.31.50 Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
$1 .. Mar.31 Mar. 21 | Cushmans Sons pf......... Mar. 3 Feb. 17 
l0c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 10 | Key West El 7% $1.75 .. Mar. 1 Feb. 14 
Mapes Cons. Mfg............- 50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2.75 .. Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Q Mar. 10 Feb. 18 Sound Pow. pr 
May Dept. Stores............. $1.25 .. Apr.15 Mar. 3 
Milwaukee Gas Light 7% Western Pub Serv $1.50 
Minneapolis Gas Lt, 6% pf..$1.50 Q Mar. 1 . 20 
$1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 Extra 
Mar. | Minneapolis Honeywell........ 25e .. Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
Minnespelte Honeywell ....... 50c Q Mar.10 Feb. 25 Sheaffer (WA) Pen Co....... 50c Feb. Feb. 15 
$1 Q Mar.10 Feb. 
Mississipp! Vai. Pub." $1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Initial 
$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 14 El Paso $4.50 cum pf $1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Do 6% Pf, $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 Feb. 17 Feb. 7 
4 Q@ Mar.10 Feb. 21 Sharp & 30 Mar. 1 Feb. 18 
* Previously reported incorrectly. 
EARNED PER SHARE EARNED PER SHARE 1940 1939 
ON COMMON STOCK 1941 1940 ON COMMON STOCK 12 Months endea December 3! 
3 Months to eee | 31 Monarch Machine Tool............ $5.38 $3.53 
Genetal .28 0. Montreal Light, Heat & Pow. Cons. 1.77 2.01 
53 Weeks to January 4 0.85 0.96 
Paramount Picteres 2.23 4.19 2.70 
12 Months December 31 2.07 1.35 
1940 1939 D0.04 D0.59 
3.54 0.88 Waser Mast $2.50 2.22 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel........... 2.78 1.49 Pennsylvania Salt 11. 10.52 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry.. 3.49 2.39 Peoples Gas Light & Coke........ 4,63 4.13 
American ae at ae 1.07 1.00 Shawinigan Water & Power....... 0.95 1.06 
American ae & ae $1.73 0.69 Simonds Saw & Steel............. 3.12 2.35 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies §S.S8. D2.36 D6.26 ee 0.71 0.51 
73.73 3.49 Sylvania Industrial Corp........... 2.72 3.15 
Catalin Corp. of America.......... 0.33 0.31 5.10 4.87 
Chicago Flexible Shaft............ 8.33 8.80 3.58 2.91 
Columbia Broadcasting ........... 2.80 2.93 Westinghouse Air Brake 1.76 0.87 
Commercial Credit .... 4.23 4.01 4.27 
Consolidated Cigar .... 2.27 0.85 2.48 3.02 
Continental Steel 3.23 5.37 9 Months by December 31 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry........ 0.12 0.16 0.30 
du Pont de Nemours 7.17 7.65 6 Months te December " 
Eddy Paper ........ 3.01 1.77 
2 Se ear *4.32 4.05 Brewing Corp. of America......... 0.13 0.19 
Harbison- Refractories ..... 1.72 1.24 0.28 0.45 
Household Finance ............... 7.11 6.98 12 Months to November 30 
$0.42 DO.28 | General Insurance Corp............ .40 0.33 
Kroger Grocery & Baking......... 2.51 3.01 
2.00 1.95 a—Class A_ stock *—Approximate. +—Tentative. 
2.91 3.29 t—Preliminary. D—Deficit. 
e . ’ 
in the production of every 1,000 Set against last year’s record con- 


‘pounds of T.N.T. Presently, how- 


ever, technological progress has made 
it possible to manufacture this amount 
of T.N.T. with perhaps less than 
30 pounds of sulphur. 

Discussing the matter of supplies, 
Dr. Duecker estimates that sulphur 
stocks in the United States are in 
the neighborhood of 4.2 million tons. 


sumption (about 2.6 million tons), 
this is sufficient to meet all domestic 
and foreign needs for more than a 
year and a half. As a matter of fact, 
Texas Gulf’s own supplies (nearly 
3 million tons) are ample to take care 
of all home requirements for about 
one and two-thirds years, at the 1940 
rate of use. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.)..... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Car Loadings (cars).... 

Wholesale Commodity Price 


*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 


7Gas & Oil Stocks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside a 
*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 


Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 


F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 
sJournal of Commerce. 


Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts, (per ton)... 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b.).. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)....... 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.). 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.). 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Sugar, Raw (per lIb.).......... 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans...... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other loans for Securities...... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Total Time Deposits........... 
Brokers’ Loans (N Y. C 
Reserve System 

Reserve Credit Outstanding. . 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Monthly 
Indicators 
U. 8S. Govt. debt...... $45,986 *$42,228 
Short Sales (shares).. 498,427 459,129 


Advertising Lineage: 


Menthly Magazines.. 549,362 605,499 
Women’s Magazines. 315,661 316,885 
Canadian Magazines. 81,046 85,055 
Magazine Advertising: 
Trade Papers (pages) 10,352 9,116 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 
Cc. B. *$3.58 
*0.51 *0.32 
+Stipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels. 283 238 
Total Tonnage...... :1,551,878 1,167,390 
IFood in Storage: 
Butter (lbs.)....... *41.6 *55.5 
Cheese (lbs.)....... *128.4 
Eggs (cases)....... “2 *2.6 
Meat All Kinds (Ibs.) *868.4 *645.9 
Poultry (lbs.)...... *208.2 *167.6 
*142.4 *128.3 
Vegetables (ibs.). *78.3 *72.4 
1939 
Electrical Equipmen 
Washing 92,474 77,270 
23,191 11,854 
Vacuum Cleaners.... 161,311 155,201 
Refrigerators ...... 107,176 86,011 
Ranges and Stoves. 24,626 13,429 
Hosiery-Shipments 
Total (dozen pairs) * *11.5 *10.9 
Plate Glass Output: 
*17.5 *18.5 
tNew Financing ...... *$61.1 *$30.8 
*Millions. 


carriers in 40 states and District of Columbia). 


7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 
“Revised. 


Week Ended. 


Week Ended 


“yep. 8 Feb. 1. Fep.10 Weekly Car Loadings Feb. Jan. 25 Feb. 3 
1941 1 Miscellaneous: 1941 
125,000 124,400 95,985 Eastern District 
2,829 2,830 2,522 58,310 57,366 51,874 
97.1 96.9 68. Chesapeake & Ohio............ 32,596 32,071 31,940 
710,196 714,323 627,429 Delaware & Hudson........... 15,458 15,156 12,644 
Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,791 17,404 16,624 
82.2 «81.4 81.4 27,693 26,833 24,341 
3,617 3,590 3,688 Norfolk & Western............ 27,482 26.506 24,015 
93,265 90,864 93,055 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,820 24,556 21,798 
ew York, cago uis 16,664 
Feb. 1 Jan. 25 Feb. 3 114,536 115,217 104,854 
$2,964 $3,158 $2,654 Pere Marquette................ 12,439 12,41 1,742 
148.0 x147.6 121.0 11,581 11,266 10,387 
275.6 x274.7 225.6 Southern District 
Atlantic 18,130 17,689 15,173 
tWard’s Reports. §As of 34,533 35,348 33,430 
(000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville......... 30,312 29,464 29,523 
a Southern Ry. System.......... 40,060 41,173 34,673 
il Feb. 4 ‘eb. 
21.00 20.75 17.75 icago reat eg 5,285 5,395 5,355 
0.12 0.12 0.11% Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 28,591 29,097 27,344 
0.0565 0.05% 0.05 Chicago & North Western..... 34,804 33,511 33,076 
0.07% 0.07% 0.05% 12,419 12,508 11,298 
0.20 0.1975 0.1925 a ee 12,924 13, 224 11,510 
0.12% 0.12% 0.13% Central West District 
0.0720 0.0720 0.0870 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25,197 25,614 22,309 
0.96 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 22,745 23,698 23,675 
1.03 % 1.03% 1.19% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 20,251 20,525 19,429 
0.79 3% 0.79% 0.72% Chicago *& Eastern Illinois..... 5,957 5,868 5,441 
0.0294 0.0295 0.0282 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 5,590 5,612 5,273 
Southern Pacific System....... 39,159 38,417 34,148 
Feb. 5 Jen. 29 Feb. 7 ae SO ae eee 21,691 22,195 20,399 
(000,000 omitted) Southwestern District 
$9,337 $9,308 $8,507 Kansas City Southern......... 4,378 4,404 4,361 
5,124 5,076 314 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ....... 6,883 6,937 6,599 
440 458 ore Missouri Pacific ...........-.-. 25,066 25,620 23,656 
46 v4 ot St. Louis-San Francisco........ 12,914 12,979 11,852 
11,321 Louis-Southwestern........ 5,514 5,829 4,757 
23'798 29'932 19°108 8,418 8,717 7,455 
5,452 5,425 ,256 
297 321 467 Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business 
conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
2,217 2,228 2,518 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
8,627 8,548 7,403 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Monthly — DECEMBER 
(BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators 
360 500 Farm Income: 
(Inc. subsidies).... *$837.0 *$801.0 
340 480 Farm subsidies...... 70 
Tax Collections....... 654.1 489.9 
320 460 Aviation Passenger Miles 69.7 *65.0 
300 PRODUCTI N 440 Spindles Active (av.) *24.5 *22.7 
Fluid Milk Sales: 
280 — 420 Daily Average (ats.) *6.5 *6.3 
U. 8S. Refined Cooper 
260 400 Movement (Ibs.) : 
2 220 th 360 Z Deliveries 65,385 53,468 
2 12,884 65,995 
200 Uv. S Lead activity (tons) : 
Shipments ......... 1, 44,881 
5 180 3200 Stocks on Hand 40,928 58,777 
160 3004 Anthracite (tons).. *3.8 *3.4 
= 140 INVENTORIE 280 Newsprint, No. America; 
1200 a 1 260 Stocks on Hand (tons) 165,826 182,454 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : 
100 nm i 4 240 Consumption ...... 56,539 49,636 
go} 290 Stocks on Hand..... 318,486 125,800 
*2, 
¢ 200 Shoe Output ‘(pairs).. #23.7 
f Truck Loadings: 
40 180 Freight (tons)..... 1, 150. 357 1,030,760 
Index Number...... 133.92 189.33 


1932 °33 ‘34 '35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘39 ‘40: J F SOND 


7Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
#Publication of figures discontinued. 


tAt first of month. {American Trucking Association (241 


Daily-Dow Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


ES STOCK —— Vol. of Sales —————-CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

pe Industrials R.R.s Utilities ea (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Pann 
le eb. 
A 124.76 28.40 20.05 42.35 424,130 684 340 154 190 16 29 91.31 $6,530,000 | 
cee 124.30 28.21 20.07 42.19 342,100 638 185 274 179 10 40 91.03 5,730,000 a 
os 124.71 28.26 20.00 42.28 175,470 448 170 119 159 6 15 90.99 2,460,000 ca 
10.. 124.19 28.28 19.89 42.14 294,610 597 193 214 190 12 41 91.00 4,450,000 
122.16 27.92 19.61 41.60 413, "420 710 84 447 179 6 97 90.69 6,500,000 | 
3... Holiday 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


(Part 19) 
.OW 
High 
w 
!!ewport News Shipbuilding............. High 
Ow 
few York Central R.R. ($100 par)..... High 
.OW 
High 
Low 
Low 
New York City Omnibus................ High 
ow 
Ww 
ilew York & Harlem R.R............... High 
Low 
il. Y., Lackawanna & Western......... poy 
Low 
4. Y., New Haven & Hartford......... High 
Low 
Low 
New York Shipbuilding (no par)....... poh 
ow 
Low 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries .............. High 
Low 
(After 25% stock div.).............. High 
Low 
Norfolk & Western High 
Low 
North American Aviation................ High 
Low 
Low 
High 
Ww 
Northern Pacific High 
Low 
Northwestern Telegraph ................ High 
OW 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber (par $16)...... High 
OW 
LOW 
Norwich Pharmacal (no par)............ High 
Low 
Ww 
High 
Low 
Gils GH BIB) 
Low 
(After 2 for 1 split—no par)........ High 
Oliver Farm Equipment (Old).......... 
LOW 
Low 
Omnibus Corporation .................... pay 
LOW 
Oppenheim, Collins ...................... High 
Ww 
Otis Elevator ($50 par).................. High 
Low 
Low 
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797% 
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10% 
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450 
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75 
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1930 


54% 
41% 


47 
21% 


192% 
105% 


144 
73 


48 
22 


324 
152 


110 
105 


128% 
675% 


17% 


2134 
6% 


59 
31% 


265 
181% 


155% 


132% 
57% 


91 
8514 
97 
42% 
50% 
41% 
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76% 
62 


34% 
16 


834 

256 
56 
22 


33334 
280 


83% 
48% 
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187 
161 
834 
2% 
254 
10% 
93 
73 
36% 
14% 
43 
33 


4¥, 
1% 


bid 
23% bid 


100 
861 
25% 
13% 
53% 
35% 


1% 


36 bid 
23 bid 


42 
2 


46 bid 
33 bid 


18 
12% 


5914 


241% 
25% 
7 
1954 
8 


39% 
24% 


6% 
13% 


4414 bid 
33 bid 


3734 bid 
32. bid 


234 


18% bid 
16 bid 


18% bid 
16% bid 


10% 
6 


1929 = 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 ce 
236 38% 57% 57% 76% 135 13534 887% 30% 
89 9% 45% 11% 35% 3434 74M% 50% 42 57% 20% 
6 3% 1134 13 10% 40 4134 19% 17% 14% 
15% 1% 51, 4% 9 10% 9% 
4934 25 23% 2834 361% 83 481% 62 50 
35% 4% 6% 18, 32% 29 20 27 30% 
19234 | 8& 934 275% 26% 19 53% 72 23 25% 21% Fm 
110 2% ly, 2% 9 6 174 14 7 10% 87% aoe 
5834 10 11% 8% 6% 15 12% 44 10% 8% 
33 ™% 3% 2% 254 2 3% 2% 2 1% 3% na 
379 227 127% 158% 139 150 135 120 119 115% 
155 101 824% 100 108 112 119 110 100 105 1044—C oe 
108% 110 80% 100 102 101 101 65 64 5834 
99 65 48 70 74 88 88 50 473, 46% 45 es 
132% HK 31% 34% 24% 8y, 6% 9% 2% 1% 
807% 17 6 11% 6 2% 3 2 % % 1/16 ane 
32 13% 1534 15 11% 6% 7% 65% 1% 1%4 
8 3% 25% 4 1 vA % 1/16 
44 20% 203% 16% 155% 153 1634 17 3134 
1% 1% 10 6% 9% 3 434 85% 13%4 
64% 477% 20% 297% 16 345% 45 58 26% 35 
3254 125% 934 10 13% 26 17 12 16% 
290 P| 217 135 177 218 310% 272 198 217 226Y, Heat 
10554 57 111% 158 210 180 133 168 175 Bere 
| 11 65% 9 7% 17% 20 29% 2654 
2% 1% 4 2 65% 3 5% 12% 15 ee 
|| 90% 43% 36% 28 35% 34% 26% 264% 2334 est 
26 13% 12% 9 23% 14% 13% 18% 14% ie 
71 79 104% 106 96 89 9744 
56 45 6234 951% 90 73 79 8414 a 
14% 5% 954 237% 9% 63 7 Mies 
474 33 43 57 534 35 40 39 he 
21 15 264 50 25 25 27 27 a 
2% 5% 5 5% 
19% 11 175% 15% 144 22% 14% 834 
6% 4% 834 6% 2034 26% 1934 20% 14% 
13% 1% 134 35% 3%4 6% 7% 12 7% 
2814 9% 15 1454 115% 193% 10 5% 
8% 3 2% 5% 434 5% 4 434 2% te 
58% 22% 25% 19% 2654 4514 2914 27% 1834 
16% 9 10% 12% 11% || 20% 1334 155% 11% 


LOW-DOWN on the 


Here are the straight facts about our nation’s com- 
mercial, industrial and financial leaders: 


They are men who have ample funds with which to 
gratify their desires for the best things in life. You’ll 
find them living in the finest homes, driving cars 
priced in the higher brackets, wearing clothes of dis- 
tinction, investing in securities for income and/or 
profit. 


Your advertisement in The Financial World will reach 
a surprising number of those who comprise this select 
group of “higher ups”. It will be read—and believed— 
by corporation executives, manufacturers, brokers, 
bankers, merchants, professional people and high 
ranking government officials. 


The reader confidence enjoyed by this 38-year-old 


investment and business weekly has been won and: 


held by editorials that inspire faith; dependable news 
on the securities and commodities markets; vital sta- 
tistics essential in reaching correct investment deci- 
sions, and other features currently of interest to men 
of large affairs. 


America’s 38-Year-Old Investment & Business W eekly 
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